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Forthcoming New Features in FORBES 
ORGANIZED BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 


By JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 


Dean of New York University, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
Chairman, Advisory Council, Alexander Hamilton Institute 





- 


ROBABLY no man can speak with as great authority on “Organized Busi- 

ness Knowledge” for employers, employees, executives and salesmen as can 

Dr. Joseph French Johnson. Ina series of articles to commence in an early 
issue of “Forbes”, Dr. Johnson will tell you why you need “Organized Business 
Knowledge” and will show you how to develop it. 


The purpose and scope of this series are best indicated by the following excerpts 
from a booklet published by the Alexander Hamilton Institute in which Dr. 
Johnson expresses his ideas about the practical value of organized business 
knowledge: 





“A 22-caliber man may become a first-class clerk or mechanic, but never a busi- 
ness executive; and a study of executive problems would do him little good. The 
44-caliber man, even without wide and organized knowledge, is a force; with 
such knowledge at his disposal he becomes a well-directed and almost irresistible 
ge 


“Neither do I advocate a study of abstract principles that bear no relation to 
practical experience. I have lived long enough to appreciate as. highly as any 
one the value of experience and futility of pure abstractions. The only prin- 
ciples on which I would stake a penny’s worth of time or money are those that 
are based directly on experience—not necessarily on my own experiences, how- 
ever, but on the experience of others as well. Such principles are in reality sim- 
ply condensed experience.” ' 


“In place of a confused chaos of notions as to the best methods of starting, man- 
aging, and financing business, of keeping accounts, of buying and selling, we 
now have definite, well-established principles. This is what we mean by organ- 
ized business knowledge. Organized business knowledge is, in fact, a systematic 
summary of the lessons that experience has taught to thousands of able men.” 


The PSYCHOLOGY of ACHIEVEMENT 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


O some, psychology is a deeply involved study, requiring years of assiduous 

work to master—to H. Addington Bruce it is an interesting, common sense, 
easily understood explanation of the phenomena of the mind. He discusses the 
psychology of achievement not by words but by illustrations, by actual incidents 
and by anecdotes. Mr. Bruce tells you of the true creed of the victorious, the 
real secrets of the sources of inspiration. How ideas come—how you can de- 
velop greater will-power and better memory—how you can bring your latent 
power and ability into action. The real lessons of achievement—the true 
psychology of success. 





The list of subscribers to Forbes Magazine reads like a “Who’s Who in Business”. Leading men in 
the smaller cities, leading men in the largest cities, subscribe to Forbes Magazine. Members of 
the Forbes Family of Readers are a selective group of men—high in the councils of their organiza- 
tions, influential in their communities—literally the “cream” of the country’s business executives. 
Why not become a regular subscriber and receive Forbes Magazine regularly, without interruption? 


MAIL. COUPON BELOW TODAY! 








—_—e eee ee 


SOE acca tis ee ee 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $4.00 (add 50 cents extra for Canadian; $1.00 extra for foreign). Send me Forbes Magazine 
for one year (26 issues), commencing with the next issue. 


F.-12-23-22-A 


—— 
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The Widening Market 
for Bonds 


AR-SIGHTED investment houses are seek- 
ing wider markets for securities; the more 
aggressive houses are creating these 

new markets—through advertising. THE 
WORLD has ably backed up their campaign 
by means of a series of advertisements, in its 
own columns and in its contemporaries’, designed 
to establish a degree of confidence among its 
350,000 readers that would insure the success 
of these efforts to widen the scope of financial 
advertising. Three of these advertisements are 
here reproduced. 














































Bond-buying is no longer restricted to a 
theoretical class, presumed to be reached solely 
through newspapers of limited circulation. The 
popularity of the smaller denominations of 
bonds, in conjunction with the wider distribu- 
tion of wealth, has produced a _ bond-buying 
public that knows no boundaries of so-called 
“class.” 


The vast sums once absorbed in speculative 
issues now go largely into sound securities, 
thanks to the untiring campaign waged against 
financial “ramps” by the leading newspapers of 
the country. The prosperous merchant, chief 
beneficiary of the price movements of the past 
few years, places his surplus in tested securities. 
It is a matter of record, in New York alone, 
that 65% of the retail merchants in all lines are 
WORLD readers. 





Here are bond-buyers of demonstrated finan- 
cial worth. In the 350,000 readers of THE 
WORLD is a field for the marketing of secur- 
ities, that has hardly been scratched. 
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Fame Attracts Fame 


ORE visiting notables stop at TheWal- 

dorf Astoria than at any other New 

York hotel. It is the one hotel that everyone 
knows and hopes some day to visit. 


TheWaldorf has earned this famethrough 
thirty years of hotel perfection. There is 
beauty and spaciousness within its walls, 
generosity in its service, and distinction in 
its clientele. 


On Fifth Avenue, it is distinctly of Fifth 
Avenue. Stopping at The Waldorf makes a 
New York visit a memorable occasion. 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets, New York 
L.M. Boomer, President—Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


The Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia 
and The New Willard in Washington, D.C. 


are under saire management. 

















“AS LONG AS I LIVE—” 
SAID ONE SUBSCRIBER 


“As long as I live and there is no Federal amendment against 
Forbes Magazine, please continue to send me a copy—it is 
just as necessary to the business mind as a big meal needs a 
finishing touch.” 
(Signed) A. GEO. L. BAINES, 
Baines and Baines, 
19 Moore Street, N. Y. C. 
“We have found ‘Forbes’ to be one of our best paying invest- 
ments. It is seldom that one Magazine can be found that 
brings such profitable returns from employees in so many 
Gifferent capacities. This list includes our Manager, Sales 
Manager, General Factory Superintendent, Factory Superin- 
tendent, Traffic Manager, Auditor, Salesmen and Garage 
Superintendent. 
“INDIANA CONDENSED MILE CoO., 
“Accounting Dept., 
“Indianapolis, Ind.” 
(Who subscribe to 15 copies.) 


Why Don’t You Become a Regular Subscriber? 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 
“FORBES” 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Facing a Fallacy Squarely 


Many of us are gun-shy at the word “scientific.” We look on 
scientists as hermits of another world. They are the pioneers 
of progress, to be sure, but we dismiss the idea with little 
interest or marvel. Yet in the same order of things, we use 
their subways and electrified railways day after day—we tune 
in on their radio broadcasting—and daily make use of their 
inventions. 


Akin to this fallacy in the public mind, we sometimes find the im- 
pression abroad that Scientific American is too technical, too 
scientific for the ordinary layman. 


Too technical? In its pages you will find the fascinating exploits 
of Shackleton and Amundsen, glider flights, radio develop- 
ments, the first serious psychic tests, the experiments of 
Steinmetz and Edison, industrial conditions, problems of river, 
canal, and forest, etc. 


Too scientific? Men far distant from scientific paths write us their 
commendations—bankers, judges, manufacturers, consuls, 
city officials, ranchers, mine owners, inventors, world travelers 
—and invariably their letters emphasize the combined interest 
and practicability of this magazine. 


With such a broad editorial scope, and appealing to such a diver- 
sified audience, Scientific American is not purely a scientific 
journal. It is the monthly chronicler of important events in 
science, engineering, industry and invention, translated into 
plain language understandable by all. 


See to it that Scientific American is included in your 1923 reading. 
It is a magazine both entertaining and valuable in the problems 
of any home, office and factory. The coupon below will insure 
immediate delivery of the January issue. It only costs $4 a 
year to keep yourself thoroughly and accurately informed. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., MUNN & CO. 
233 Broadway, New York City. 


Please send me one year’s subscription to the new monthly Scientific 
American, for which I enclose $4. 
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—how you can avert loss in investments and business; 

—how you can become financially independent; 

—how you can increase your business and investment capital hundredfold; 

The methods and plans for accomplishing this are well defined by Roger W. Babson 
in an up-to-the-minute book written exclusively for Forbes Magazine. They have 


been found practicable and profitable by thousands of business executives and in- 
vestors. 


Now On the Press —Reserve Your Copy 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 


or What Makes a Successful Business Man 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


This book includes the articles now running in Forbes Magazine on “What Makes a Suc- 
cessful Business Man”. But it is more comprehensive, more complete, with a greater 
number of plans and methods—and every plan and method detailed and explained from 
every angle. 


This series in Forbes Magazine has aroused such a tremendous interest among readers 
that we have decided to publish it in book. form—revised, re-edited and more complete, 
for further intensive study and reference. 


Follow Mr. Babson’s methods; follow his twelve time-tested indicators of business 
conditions, and you will be guided 


—as an investor, in buying securities —in forecasting conditions as to money, 
low and selling them high; credits, buying power and in finding 


—as a business man, when to buy and . . 
increase four stock of goods and when favorable and unfavorable selling terri- 


to reduce prices and reduce your stock tories; in knowing whether you are going 
of goods; ahead of, or falling behind, competitors. 


The book is now on the press. It will be ready for delivery on or about 
January 15, 1923. Reserve your copy now. 


Send No Money! Merely clip, fill in and mail the coupon below. The 
book will be sent to you, just as soon as it is off the press, for five days’ 
examination. You can either return the book to us, within five days after 
receipt, or send $2.00 as payment in full. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Sn eo eo ee ee eee 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Reserve copies of Roger W. Babson’s new book, “Business Fundamentals.” 
I will either return the books to you within five days after I receive them or remit $2.00 as pay- 
ment in full for each copy. 


F. -12-23-22 
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Good or Bad Times Depend 
on Christmas Spirit 


Material Conditions Sound, But What of Mental Conditions 


This article usually takes the 
form of a business survey and 
iorecast. 

At this juncture, I don’t want te 
indulge in any forecast. 

Why? 

Because there are so many cross- 
currents at work and so many im- 
portant uncertainties ahead that I 
find it impossible to reach any defi- 
nite conclusion as to how things are 
iikely to go during the next twelve 
months. 

Perhaps by the date of the next 
issue the outlook may have become 
sufficiently clear to warrant an at- 
tempt to predict how things will 

probably move during 1923. 

One big reason why it is so diffi- 
cult to draw up a business forecast 
is that there is lamentably lacking 
the presence and practice of the 
Christmas spirit. 

Could one count upon the infusion 
of the Christmas spirit in coming 
months, then it would be possible to 
portray a cheerful picture of our 
business prospects. 

Just what do I mean by this? 

First of all, my mind reverts to 
political possibilities and to Con- 
gress. 

There is lacking the Christmas 
spirit towards industry on the part 
of the more pronounced radicals who 
have been elected to our national 
legislative halls. 

There is lacking the Christmas 
spirit towards the railroads by mul- 
titudes of shippers and by not a few 
state railway commissions. 

There is lacking the Christmas 
spirit towards the largest taxpayers 

n the part of many politicians and 

a large section of the public. 

There is lacking the Christmas 
spirit towards consumers in certain 
industries whose leaders are marking 
up prices. 


L ET me be very frank. 


By B. C. Forbes 


There is lacking the Christmas 
spirit towards the Federal Reserve 
Board in quarters where a more 
sensible attitude was to have been 
expected. 

There is lacking the Christmas 
spirit towards workers, and especially 
towards labor unions, in many direc- 
tions where antagonism was em- 
boldened by the surplus of workers. 

There is lacking the Christmas 
spirit towards foreign nations on the 
part of a very large number of poli- 
ticians and other citizens. 

There is lacking the Christmas 
spirit towards America, all reports 
agree, among foreign nations. 

Were there prevailing throughout 
the world to-day, and especially 
throughout this country, a spirit of 
helpfulness, tolerance, broad-mind- 
edness, co-operation, were the domi- 
nant desire among the. politicians, 
among the agrarian interests, among 
financial and industrial leaders, and 


among labor to reason together and 


work together sympathetically and 
constructively for the broad common 
good, were the general prosperity of 
all the actuating motive of the ma- 
jority in each group or class, then one 
would have no hesitation whatsoever 
in predicting the advent of healthy, 
active, prosperous conditions in the 
coming year. 

I believe we have the makings of 
better times. 

I believe there are existing the 
elements that go to compose pros- 
perity. 

I believe that the material condi- 
tions justify optimism. 

But I cannot help questioning 
whether mental conditions are such 
that good business may be killed by 
bad actions. 

Will radicalism be restrained or 
will it be carried to destructive 
lengths ? 

(Continued on page 320) 
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The above chart reveals that anthracite production is back to normal while 


bituminous output equals the 1920 peak. 


But the width of the gaps when 


production dropped, especially in anthracite, warns that stocks on hand must 


still be low. 





“With all thy getting get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


“What have we to do with Europe?” That question is 
often asked with a sneer by Little Americans who cannot 
see beyond their nose and who, in some instances, have 
never travelled half-a-mile from America. Usually the 
asking of this question is followed 
by a dissertation upon how all-suffi- 
cient America is unto herself, how 
little the trade of other countries 
means to her, how self-sustained, 
how independent of the rest of the world she is. Well, 
now, let’s throw some light on this timely, this important 
question, for there assuredly is need of knowledge to dis- 
place the existing ignorance. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of the total exports of 20 articles aggregating 
$2,000,000,000, Europe bought $1,500,000,000 during the 
fiscal year 1922. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of total exports of $113,000,000 meats, Europe bought 
$97,000,000 ; of lard exports totalling $95,000,000, Europe 
bought $76,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of total wheat exports of less than $280,000,000, ites 
bought fully $210,000,000; of $160,000,000 corn exports, 
Europe bought $58,000,000; of flour exports of $97,- 
000,000, Europe bought $55,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of total cotton exports of $596,000,000, Europe bought 
_ $490,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of total gasoline exports of $117,000,000, Europe 
bought $74,000,000; of $78,000,000 exports of lubricating 
oil, Europe bought $57,000,000. 

What have we to. do with Europe? 

Of copper exports totalling $88,000,000, Europe bought 
$68,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of $77,000,000 sugar (refined) exports, Europe bought 
$62,000,000; of $16,000,000 exports of canned goods, 
Europe bought $14,000,000; of $10,000,000 exports of 
prunes, Europe bought $8,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of tobacco exports of $157,000,000, Europe bought 
$129,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Europe bought three-fourths of the total exports of 20 
principal articles, chiefly the products of our soil or mines. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Europe bought more than $2,000,000,000 of American 
products in this fiscal year of 1922, or well over half of 
America’s total exports of the entire world. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

These figures supply at least part of the answer, do they 
not? 


WHAT HAVE 
WE TO DO 
WITH 
EUROPE? 


e-@ -@ 
Be sure you can’t and nobody will contradict you. 


A prominent business man gives me this characteristic 
Rockefeller story. John D. was spending part of the 
Winter as usual, in Florida, and was a frequent and fam- 
iliar figure on the golf course. One day it rained very 
hard, causing many pools to form 
on the course. A swarm of boys did 
a good business, after the rain was 
over, rescuing balls at ten cents per 
ball. When Rockefeller appeared, 
his youthful attendant was armed with a long pole, having 
a net attached to one end. With this he rescued the stray 
balls of the world’s richest millionaire, thus saving ten 
cents a time. But Mr. Rockefeller saw a chance for 
making a little money. He tackled other players and coax- 
ingly told them he would save them money by recovering 
balls from the water at a rate of two for ten cents! 

I am willing to wager that Mr. Rockefeller sent fewer 
balls into pools than any other player on the course. He 
doesn’t drive “wild.” He never attempts to send the ball 
farther than he knows he can send it. And I have never 
known a golfer who could shoot straighter. 

My friend didn’t say how much Rockefeller cleaned up 
this particular day. 


ROCKEFELLER 
RESCUED 

GOLF BALLS 
AT CUT RATES! 


* * * 


If you are hard to get on with your boss some day he 
will find a way to get on without you. 
ee e 
Do your own thinking and don’t worry much about 
what “they? think. 
ie * 


No man has any real wealth outside his skin. There- 


fore, envy not. 
* * x 

“Forbes” has been sounding a cautionary note against 
giving unrestrained rein to exuberant optimism. Fred 
H. Griswold, of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
referring to my writings, says, “We do not expect a boom, 
at least the business men with whom 
I am in touch do not, but these busi- 
ness men decline to drop their activ- 
ities and form a group on the 
mourners’ bench.” After deprecat- 
ing anything calculated to spread pessimism, Mr. Griswold 
relates this pointed story: 

“The repeated assertions that we are headed for the 
bow-wows remind me of something I saw during my 
younger days. There was a negro in Chicago -who tried 
to study to be a Roman Catholic priest. He cracked 
under the strain and developed a queer idea of his mis- 
sion. We used to see him standing in front of the Protest- 
ant churches while the congregations were passing in or 
out. He was in a black cassock and would stand with one 
hand raised while he kept chanting: ‘You’re all going to 
hell—You’re all going to hell.’ 

“His chant seems to have been taken up by some of our 
financial forecasters.” 


A STORY 
WITH A 
TIMELY 
MORAL 
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Washington, from all accounts, is uncompromisingly 
opposed to admitting any more immigrants than allowed 
under the present restrictive law. Under this law more 
foreizn-born workers have left the country than have 

come into it. All through the war 
HOW our normal inflow of workers was 


eye y checked. Consequently, for the last 
PROSPERITY six or Seven years the growth in our 


labor supply has not kept pace with 
the growth of our industrial, our productive capacity. 
Despite the relief afforded by the freer use of machinery, 
a scarcity of labor must be expected. Already a shortage 
is felt at some points. 

How is all this going to affect prosperity in this coun- 
try? Widespread scarcity of workers cannot but mean 
soaring wages. Soaring wages cannot but bring soaring 
prices. And soaring prices cannot but culminate in an- 
other revolt on the part of buyers. The consequence? 

The collapse of business prosperity. 

Immigration brings far-reaching problems; educational 
problems, social problems, political problems, problems 
reaching the very roots, the very foundations of the State. 
A continuance of the present policy of shutting out able- 
bodied immigrants will also bring problems. It is for the 
electorate to give the whole subject serious consideration, 
based on all available facts, and then decide what policy 
is calculated to yield more benefits than drawbacks. 

My own opinion is that it will by and by be found advis- 
able to allow larger numbers of carefully-selected manual 
workers—we do the selecting abroad—to come here to 
do the rough work which neither native-born Americans 
nor the majority of immigrants of long residence here will 
condescend to do. It is as certain as anything in the 
future can be that the materialization of a widespread, 
acute scarcity of workers will cut short and kill full-flood 
prosperity the next time we attain such prosperity. 

x * x 

Be careless and your employer will be careful not to 

promote you. 


x ok x 
To get rich, get a good reputation. 
ox: ee 


Since others have so many shortcomings, how easy it 

should be for us to triumph! 
ee 

A woman in modest circumstances saved about a 

thousand dollars and invested it in ten shares of the local 

electric light and power company. In doing so, she had 

been brought into contact with the department handling 

the selling of securities to local cus- 


A tomers. Apparently her dealings 


CUSTOMER 


OWNERSHIP with them had won her confidence, 
INCIDENT for one day a letter was recejved 


from her telling them that she had 

a “proposal” from an engine driver on the railroad whose 
home was in another city and who had given her an attrac- 
tive account of himself, his reputation, his possessions, etc. 
She asked the utility people if they would look him up and 
find out if all he said were true! 

The company did, found he had lied right and left, and 
there was no wedding. 

Verily, nothing establishes faith in the right kind of an 
organization so firmly as ownership of its securities. 
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If Germany had had at the head of its Treasury as 
able and experienced a financier as Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, the probability is that her currency 
would not to-day be practically worthless. No Cabinet 

office at Washington has been more 


MELLON ably filled than that of the Treasury. 
WISELY al ol ; 

SAYS, “NO One gigantic piece of financing af- 
NEW TAXES” ter another has been arranged by 


Secretary Mellon so quietly and 
successfully that the general public have had no occasion 
to take particular notice of what has been going on. 

And now Secretary Mellon comes forward with a report 





ANDREW W. MELLON | 


full of sense and sanity. He describes how it should be 
possible to take care of the current year’s greatly-decreased 
deficit by the estimated surplus of our next fiscal year. He 
portrays a country moving in an orderly, encouraging way 
towards prosperity, and recommends that no new taxes 
whatever be imposed. He goes even further. 

He urges that the maximum income super-tax be re- 
duced from 50 per cent. to 25 per cent. and declares that 
this would bring, not less, but more money into the 
Treasury, since it would lessen the tax-dodging now so 
widely resorted to by wealthy investors who buy tax- 
exempt securities. 

The Middle-Western and Far-Western radicals and the 
members of the farmers’ bloc may not have sense enough 
to recognize that Secretary Mellon’s counsel is sound and 
worthy of adoption. Let us hope, however, that public 
opinion will be sufficiently enlightened to compel Con- 
gress to follow the path of wisdom rather than the path 
of unreasoning prejudice. 

e 2 


I know of no truly successful man who is not a reader. 
i a 


Realize beforehand that if you steer a crooked course, 
you'll end in the ditch. 


* * * 
Character plus consistent effort lead to calibre. 
* * * 


Keeping closely in touch with the soil seems to strengthen 


men’s roots and to help them to grow. 
* * * 


To climb up, wake up. 
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George F. Baker, the veteran dean of New York bank- 
ers, isn’t a man who exactly courts the taking of liberties 
with him. Here’s a story I have just been told by a gard- 
ener who vouches for its truth. Years ago Mr. Baker had 
a gardener at his place at Tuxedo. 
Mr. Baker was, apparently, a strict 
master; when he ordered a thing 
done he expected to have it done. 
The gardener was fond of hieing 
himself off to New York every now and again to indulge 
in the cup that was supposed to cheer. He was enjoying 
himself to the full one afternoon in the city when he sud- 
denly remembered that Mr. Baker was to give an elaborate 
dinner party that evening and had issued instructions that 
the table be properly decorated with flowers. 

The gardener became panic-stricken. Excuses, he 
knew, didn’t go with Mr. Baker. What would he do? 
There was no train that would take him back in time. 
And get back in time he must. 

What do you think he did? He rushed to a telephone, 
got hold of the Erie Railway office in Jersey City, ordered 
a special train to be got in readiness to make a record run 
to Tuxedo, and “charge it to Mr. George F. Baker,” he 
added in as businesslike a tone as his voice could muster 
up. 
The name “George F. Baker” set all wheels instantly 
in motion; a train was ready in double-quick time; the 
gardener, somewhat more steady on his pins than he had 
been, pulled himself aboard; and told the conductor to 
make the record run of his life. 

The table was duly decorated. 

Somehow, Mr. Baker got wind of what had happened 
and regaled his guests with the story. He rather liked the 
idea of the gardener having carried his message to Garcia 
regardless of cost. 

But next day he told the gardener not to make a habit 
of ordering special trains 


' GEO. F. BAKER’S 
GARDENER 
HIRED A 
SPECIAL 

TRAIN 


* * x 
He who shrinks from sweating, shrinks. 
YS a 


Fall your head wisely and the filling of your wallet will 
take cars of itself. 
* * * 


Charles M. Schwab for years has never missed an 
opportunity to emphasize the ability of Eugene G. Grace 
and the tremendously important part played by him in the 
management of Bethlehem Steel. Not all chairman, how- 
ever, push their presidents to the 
front. How often, for example, do 
you see the name of James A. 
Farrell mentioned in connection with 
the activities of the United States 
Steel Corporation? Always it is Chairman Gary, not 
President Farrell, who gets into the limelight. George 
F. Baker, chairman of the First National Bank of New 
York, studiously keeps in the background, preferring that 
the limelight should fall on the president of the bank. 
James Stillman acted similarly with reference to Frank 
A. Vanderlip during the years the latter was president of 
the largest bank in the country. 

James J. Hill was different; he didn’t encourage any 
of the presidents or other executives of his roads to loom 


HOW BIG 
MEN TREAT 
THEIR ASSOCIATES 
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very much in the public eye, Mr. Hill having an appetite 
for this sort of thing himself. John D. Rockefeller aj 
through his career was willing to keep himself in the 
background; he studiously emphasized the importance of 
the positions filled by his associates, just as to-day both 
Chairman A. C. Bedford and President Walter C. Teagle 
are given an absolutely free hand to discuss matters 
publicly. The late J. P. Morgan took a similarly broad- 
gauge view; in later years, H. P. Davison became the 
spokesman for the firm and was encouraged to become a 
national figure. 

Really, big men rarely are averse to having their most 
responsible executives becoming widely known to the 
public. One of the first things that Owen D. Young said 
to me when he became chairman of the General Electric 
Company was, “You ought to write an article about our 
new president, Gerard Swope. He’s a wonderful man.” 
(Parenthetically, I’m doing it.) The wisest heads of 
large enterprises to-day realize that it is a valuable asset to 
have the chief executives widely and favorably known by 
the public. 

It works out this way. If you hear any accusation 
made against some big company about whose directing 
heads you know nothing you are far more disposed to 
believe it than if you have heard or read a lot and have 
come to feel that you know the character of the men at the 
head of the company mentioned. You are then inclined to 
discredit any unfavorable story. In other words, it is 
business statesmanship to give the American public ade- 
quate opportunity to become acquainted with those run- 
ning large concerns. Ignorance breeds distrust. 

* * * 

To go forward, look forward. 

E x * x 

To have a good appetite, have a good appetite for your 
work, 

e * i* 

It was Editor Harding who read a manuscript to Con- 
gress. What he read was an editorial rather than a mod- 
ern Presidential message. It contained lots of fine-sound- 
ing phrases, lots of praiseworthy advice, but it rambled 
into so many subjects that it became 
pointless as a prod to Congress. It 
sounded more like a party platform 
than a businesslike message to Con- 


AN 

EDITORIAL 
RATHER THAN 
A MESSAGE 


gress calculated to pin them down to definite, practical 


action. The complaint all along has been that Congress 
has been leaderless partly because of a multiplicity of 
would-be leaders. President Harding’s oration is not 
calculated to give Congress a well-defined, clear-cut lead 
towards specific action. The President, by scattering his 
shot overmuch, isn’t likely to bring down any big game. 
Most of his suggestions are commendable. But with- 
out effective leadership Congress isn’t likely to accomplish 
much. 
2 * 
Greatness 1s measured not by what men do for them- 
selves but for others. 
* * * 
Patting encourages some people merely to stand pat. 
x * * 
Don’t assume that business will pour in. It will still be 
necessary to go after st and pull ét in. 
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STUCK FAST 


With a Chimney Like That, How Can He Expect 
to Get Down? 
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Very unsatisfactory is the present arrangement of hav- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission fix railway rates 
and the Railway Labor Board fix railway wages. Presi- 
dent Harding’s recommendation to Congress that the 
Labor Board be abolished and its 
duties taken over by the I. C. C,, 
enlarged by the addition of four 
new members, is along the right 
lines. The President bewails the in- 
ability of the Labor Board to enforce its decisions, and he 
talks as if the mere passing of a law would compel rail- 
way workers to accept and abide by the decisions issued 
by the I. C. C. tribunal. It can’t be done. No American 
workman, no body of American workmen, can be com- 
pelled to stay at work under conditions unsatisfactory to 
them. By all means insert “teeth” into such a law as 
President Harding proposes, but neither this law nor any 
other law can take away from free-born Americans the 
right to quit work whenever they please. 

Laws can facilitate the arbitration of labor disputes. 
But laws cannot really settle them. Peace between rail- 
way employers or any other employers and their workers 
cannot be insured, cannot be guaranteed, by any law or 
any governmental body. Peace must be sought by wise, 
considerate, human conduct on the part of employers, 
and by the promulgation of intelligent education among 
workers and among the rank and file of the people. If 
employers cannot succeed in winning the respect and 
loyalty of workers by fair, generous, thoughtful treat- 
ment, and by the spreading of elementary education con- 
cerning economics, then no statute can prevent hate in the 
hearts of workers from finding expression in strikes, 
sabotage and other disturbing outbursts. 

All this, however, doesn’t mean that the Government 
shouldn’t evolve the best possible machinery for the ren- 
dering of unbiased decisions when disputes arise. The 
transfer of the duties of fixing wage rates to the Govern- 
mental body that fixes income rates should be carried out. 


GOVERNMENT 
CAN’T COMPEL 
RAILWAY MEN TO 
STAY AT WORK 
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The unique bit of history printed in “Forbes” of Novem- 
ber 25 concerning Robert T. Lincoln’s eerie experiences in 
having witnessed all three presidential assassinations— 
of his father, of President Garfield and of President 
McKinley—has brought the follow- 
ing letter from O. D. Brandenburg, 
president of the Democratic Print- 
ing Company, Madison, Wisconsin: 
“In your issue for November 25, 
you say, speaking of Robert T. Lincoln witnessing the 
assassination of three presidents; ‘He got into the theatre 
just in time to see his father receive his fatal wound.’ 

“Is this not a misstatement? Robert T. Lincoln him- 
self related to a friend of mine who told me, immediately 
he had’ left him in a Washington club room three years 
ago, how he was in his bedroom over the front portico 
of the White House that fateful April evening, too weary 
to go to the theatre, as he had so responded to his father’s 
invitation—he had just arrived that very day from the 
front after several sleepless nights—when a messenger, 
John Hay, as I recall, came clattering up to the entrance 
in a carriage and burst into his room with the announce- 
ment of the great tragedy at Ford’s. The son hastened 
to the scene, but, necessarily, a considerable time after the 
shooting. And Mr. Lincoln added that, if he had gone 
with his parents, it was easy to conceive that the tragedy 
might not have occurred, since he, youngest of the party 
—which included only his father and mother and Major 
Rathbun and Miss Harris, his future wife—naturally 
would have entered the box last, and, therefore, in all 
likelihood would have sat where Booth must push excit- 
edly past him to reach the president. 

“*The intruder would have had to account to me first,’ 
said Mr. Lincoln in substance, ‘and any such delay prob- 
ably would have thwarted his purpose.’ 

“T think Robert T. Lincoln will corroborate this state- 
ment, and in the interest of correct history, I respectfully 
request its publication.” 


MORE ABOUT 
ASSASSINATIONS 
WITNESSED BY 
LINCOLN’S SON 


Two-Line Editorials 


If the cost of living rises much farther, it will prove 
costly to the business world. 
ma 
Traders who grasp the paw now being extended by the 
Russian Soviet bear will find it has sharp claws. 
* ok x 


Look for slacker demand for steel. 
. & 2 
In European affairs is America demanding representa- 
tion without responsibility ? 
’ * ¢ 
Too-hasty business expansion will bring a collapse and 
the need for a fresh start all over again. 
OK * * 
As Governor-General of the Irish Free State, it is to be 
hoped Temothy Healy will not belie his name. 
= @ 


Rubber prices are stretching. 


I don’t envy those who have to order their goods six 
months ahead. 
+ + ¢ 
Reparation still seems to spell separation. 
* * x 


Europe feels America is showing more concern over 
the freedom of the Straits than European freedom from 
straits. 

ors 
“1,600,000 Styles of Shoes Worn by Women.” Some 
feat! 
e+: 
Sterling is living up to its name. 
i & 2 


John Bull hasn’t entirely relinquished the job of inter- 
national banker to Uncle Sam, make no mistake about 
that. 








It’s not too late to remember a friend, or, better still, friends, by giving 
him, as a holiday gift, a year’s subscription to “Forbes.” Do it now! 





Is There Something That Kills 
Honesty in Building Industry?P 





Alignment of the Five Groups—How the Cards Are Stacked 
Against the Client—The “Shake-Down” Strike | 


HE construction industry is, 
next to agriculture, the 
greatest of our wealth pro- 
ducing and distributing agencies. 
It furnishes employment to more 
men than any other industry; it 
gives the railroads over 50 per cent. 
of their gross tonnage. Of the in- 
dustries that supply the three great 
wants and needs of man—food, 
shelter, and amusement— 


By Edward K. Cormack 


honorable; a great secret society 
has built its ritual around the 
builder, using his tools to symbo- 
lize its ethical teachings; many 
have climbed to history, fame, and 
fortune, from its ranks; ‘t affords 
opportunity for the unselfish serv- 
ice that America at present greatly 
needs; it is necessary; and yet it 
is in bad repute, so much so, in- 


and contractors on one side of the 
fence; producers and manufactur- 
ers, distributors and retailers of 
building material on the other; 
and, perched on the fence itself, 
the workman, expressing to the 
others, by attitude, if not by voice, 
“to hell with you both, to the devil 
with everything except that which 
will profit myself.” 

Recently, I discussed with 





building has, since the Stone 


a nationally known archi- 





Age, contributed most to the 
development of civilization 
and mankind. 

But, despite its impor- 
tance, the construction in- 
dustry has “just growed”— 


5 


Through “Glass Pockets” 


P. MORGAN once said to his old 

pastor, “All business will some day 
be done with ‘glass pockets’.” Through 
investigations of particularly scandalous 


tect, the Landis award, the 
strikes, jurisdictional disputes, 
the Lockwood and Dailey 
investigating committees, 
and in general the country- 
wide turmoil that has pre- 





like Topsy; neglected, it has 
been knocked from pillar to 
post, the prey of unscrupu- 
lous men who have manipu- 
lated its possibilities, not for 
the common weal, but for 
their own selfish ends. Ig- 
nored by those who are in 
control; reviled by dema- 
gogues until the public con- 
siders it a habitat of prof- 
iteers; deprived of the hon- 
est, competent leadership 
that would steady its ship, 


transgressions here and there, we have 
all seen something of graft in the pock- 
ets of the building industry. Revelations 
of the Lockwood Committee prompted 
the Editor of “Forbes” to write: 


New York has a criminal Brindell. 
Chicago has a gang of them. Is there 
something in the building industry 
which kills honesty? 

This article, written by Edward K. 
Cormack, a respected leader in the build- 
ing supply field, who twice served as pres- 
ident of the National Builders’ Supply 
Association, and at present is head of 


vailed in the construction 
industry. We agreed that 
one of the causes of the 
unrest was the inability of 
these five groups to realize 
that each is a part of the 
whole, that, like the organs 
‘of the body, each is neces- 
sary to the health of the 
whole, each dependent on 
the other. 

“At present,” the archi- 
tect said, “each of these 
groups is trying to put over 





is it any wonder that build- 
ing is the most disorganized 
industry in the United 
States, and that its slogan 
seems to be “every fellow 
for himself, and the devil 








his own material company, is the result. 
Through “glass pockets,” it reveals the 
whole sordid picture of corrupt relation- 
ship between the five groups of the 
building industry. 


on the other groups as much 
as it can get away with.” 
He was right. 
Take the architects and 








engineers, men whom 
Goethe thought of as crea- 
tors of .“frozen music,” 





take the hindmost ?” 





Of course, the public, with 

its characteristic refusal to study 
and attempt to understand the so- 
cial and economic forces affecting 
it, does not perceive these facts. 
The man in the street, passing a 
construction project, knows only 
as much of building and the role it 
plays in industry and the distribu- 
tion of wealth, as the man on the 
cliff watching the passing of ships 
knows of the shipping and the 
commerce of which it is part. Yet 
the man in the street does know 
(via the press, in which his faith 
is implicit) that construction 1s 1n 
bad repute. ; 

Yet the industry is ancient and 


deed, that “Forbes” asks, “Is there 
something in the building industry 
which kills honesty?” 

Yes, there is something in the 
construction industry tending to 
destroy honesty. 

The construction industry is 
composed of five groups: (1) 
architects and engineers, (2) build- 
ers and contractors, (3) building 
workmen, (4) producers and manu- 
facturers of building material, and 
(5) distributors and retailers of 
building material. 

It is significant that these groups 
frequently are aligned as follows: 
architects and engineers, builders 


comprising the only group 
of the five whose work is their 
“profession.” Now, if you follow 
a profession, you are supposed to 
have a better education and. ac- 
cordingly, higher ethical standards 
and spiritual values than those in 
other walks of life; the term “pro- 
fession” connotes this. The man in 
a profession, too, is supposed to 


place his work, his value as a 
creator to the community and 
country, above mere monetary 
gain, 


How have the architects met this 
demand? (There is always the ex- 
ception, but the exception does not 
make environment or its condi- 
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tions; and with the exception I 
have, here, no concern). Through 
long contact ‘and association, I 
know Group 1l—architects and en- 
gineers—and the other groups, as 
a politician knows his ward; and, 
anomalous as it may seem, this 
group is, in the mass, almost il- 
literate. I mean “illiterate” in its 
popular sense; while this group can 
draw, calculate, and write specifi- 
cations, its education is technical 
and it is not privy to, nor does it 
seem interested in, the intellectual 
background, the broader knowl- 
edge of social and economic af- 
fairs that “education” implies. 
Other professions are notable for 
the higher-education, the inten- 
sive graduate study they require; 
but the architectural-engineering 
group gives the impression that 
the gesture with which it received 
diploma and license automatically 
sealed the book of knowledge. It 
has its chapters and councils, but 
the membership is more interested 
in numbers than quality ; and to the 
public its gatherings have neither 
standing nor importance. 


a. 


A Declining Profession 


It is less than ten years ago that 
the architectural-engineer group 
stopped openly demanding and get- 
ting graft from the contractor and 
material man engaged to serve 
clients. It did not call it “graft,” 
of course, for graft is a nasty 
word; it spoke of graft as “com- 
missions” and, as a sop to con- 
science, thought of it as legiti- 
mate because “everybody was 
doing it.” 

Reform, it should be noted, fi- 
nally came, not from inside the 
group, but from the rebellion of 
the exploited groups who refused 
longer to be bled. The architect- 
engineer group is commercialized 
along different lines to-day, and is 
steadily losing its right to be 
known as a profession. Its success 
depends upon its ability to give the 
client a building—residence, apart- 
ment, factory, hotel, skyscraper, 
or what not—at less than a fair 
cost. This is accomplished by vio- 
lation of building codes, tampering 
with the safety factor, privately 
opening contractors’ bids, and per- 
haps by lying to the lowest bidder, 
as for example, “I’d like to see you 
get this job, but you’re high; if 
you'll come down a few thousand 

” 


Also, the commercial architect 
must be “in good” with the labor 
unions, and the sordid quality and 
aspects of this partnership between 
those graduated from universities 
and those schooled in the jungle 
tactics of Bowery and Back o’ the 
Yards has been but timidly touched 
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“The five groups of the construction industry and the men comprising 
them are similar to groups and men that make up other industries. 
They suffer from an environment partly of their own making, partly 
of external conditions, but not impossible to change and remedy. 
But reform cannot come until all of these groups, severally and 
collectively, realize that they and it are one; until they cease to 
groan about their ‘rights,’ and, instead, lift united voices to Service 
and—although the sentiment appears out of date—to Duty” 


upon in the recent investigations. 


In the beginning, an architect 
was also a contractor, employing a 
skilled foreman to handle each 
branch of the trade, but now there 
are builders (sublimated, “digni- 
fied” contractors), contractors, 
and sub-contractors. The archi- 
tect-engineer group has the power 
to make or mar the builder-con- 
tractor group, for the architect 
awards the job; but architects, like 
the rest of us, bungle, and the con- 
tractor knows that sooner or later 
in the course of his work for Group 
1 he will find a defect in specifica- 
tions or plans, and that then, by 
silence and “covering up,” he can 
exert pressure that will enable him 
to get away with extras, etc., not 
included in the original bid. In this 
respect, the contractor is to the 
architect-engineer group what the 
undertaker is to the doctor. 
Whichever way you look at the re- 
lationship, the cards are stacked 
against the client. 

But it is the contractor’s associa- 
tion with the sub-contractor that, 
more than anything else, perhaps, 


shows the dishonesty festering in 
the industry. 

By sub-contracting one may 
reap what another has sown. For, 
by withholding for months the 
money due the _ sub-contractor 
whom he has hired, the builder or 
ee acquires working cap- 
ital. 

And the “sub,” feeling that he is 
a catspaw, is sore, awaiting the 
first chance to get even and collect 
“his.” That this graft must, in the 
last analysis, be paid by the owner 
of the building under construction 
does not concern the “sub.” He 
knows that he is being held up, 
that his creditors are hounding him 
for the money the contractor is 
holding back; so to minimize his 
losses, he puts less cement than is 
called for in the concrete, he 
spreads plaster with a brush in- 
stead of trowel, his lumber is green 
and off-grade, his mortar weak as 
prohibition. And so it goes. 

The building mechanics, Group 
3, are most in the public eye, and 
lately their reputation has been 
bad. Of the countless evils at- 
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tributed to this group, two are 
most important: the “shake- 
down” strike and soldiering. 

The first unreasonable strike on 
a building occurred in a Western 
metropolis, and was planned by 
the contractor, himself a victim 
of an unfair contract, who slipped 
a union agent “a wad of dough” 
to call a strike so that he, the con- 
tractor, would not be penalized for 
late arrival of material. Here 
graft began to affect Group 3, but 
the spring has swollen to a nasty 
undertow; it topples institutions 
held sacred, for the union leaders, 
hating to see so much easy money 
slide by, went their instructors one 
better and established the jurisdic- 
tional strike. They were aided by 
sub-contractors who were quick to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to create another group that 
would live by others’ toil. 

For the benefit of those not fa- 
miliar with the jurisdictional 
strike, it can briefly be described 
as a dispute between two trades to 
decide which trade shall perform 
certain work on a building; and the 
dividing line between what is and 
what isn’t lawful, according to 
union law, is so vague that the 
labor leaders are enabled to use 
this kind of strike for many a 
“shake-down.” 


Public Pays the Bill 


The jurisdictional strike, and ac- 
ceptance of it as a legitimate build- 
ing expense, has spread to such an 
extent that architect-engineers in- 
clude in original estimates sums to 
pay for the settlement of these 
strikes. And it is without doubt 
the jurisdictional strike that breeds 
much dishonesty in the industry, 
and at the same time makes that 
curious entity, “the public,” see 
red when building is mentioned. 

The unions have accepted the 
principle that all men are created 
equal, but they have not stopped 
there; they have gone the famous 
declaration one better, so that, to 
the union, all men not only are 
created equal, but stay equal as 
well. As a consequence, the skilled 
worker, seeing a blinkard receive 
as much pay as himself, naturally 
slows his speed to that of the un- 





skilled man. This soldiering is not 
altogether the result of the union’s 
limitation of work per day per 
man; it springs, too, from the slime 
that cakes the entire industry. 
For the working man is no fool. 
Whichever way he looks, he sees 
the other groups putting some- 
thing over, or trying their best to 
do so, until whatever creative en- 
ergy or joy he may have had, the 
pride in work well done, is killed. 


“A Witless Industry” 


As I indicated, the units produ- 
cing and manufacturing building 
material, large and small, are on 
the other side of the fence, the 
majority of them wondering, some- 
times with emotion akin to mad- 
ness, how their payrolls are to be 
met and whether, by “a gentle- 
man’s agreement” enough money 
can be raised to pay their debts 
before some Untermeyer drifts 
along and offers to care for them 
at the state’s expense. On this side 
of the fence, competition is cut- 
throat at its worst, and under such 
a condition something is bound to 
break. Honesty breaks. 

To the public, even, it is plain 
why the construction business 
should be called “a witless indus- 
try.” With the exception of the 
steel, cement, and, possibly, lum- 
ber divisions of this group, the 
members play the exhausting game 
of chasing their own tails, running 
around in mad circles endeavoring 
to build up their own particular 
business with no thought or re- 
gard for the group, or the indus- 
try. No incisive policy guides 
their actions, their wares are now 
marketed through their retailer, 
now direct to the consumer, ac- 
cording to caprice. They cannot 
see that the prosperity of the unit 
must come from the prosperity of 
the group. Quarreling among 
themselves, billing off-grade stuff 
as 100 per cent., short tallying, 
overshipping to give the buyer a 
better price than that shown on the 
invoice and at the same time to 
keep price agreements with com- 
petitors, their minds full of suspi- 
cion, distrust—these units contrib- 
ute to the general dishonesty from 
which the industry suffers. 
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The retailer, the last of the con- 
sidered groups, though extremely 
important, is the most richly 
damned and poorest organized 
unit of the lot. Often the re- 
tailer is left holding the bag, for 
he has to carry the contractor on 
his books until the contractor gets 
paid, and, as has already been in- 
dicated, Group 1 often makes the 
contractor wait months. The con- 
tracting group is the poorest cred- 
it risk, and because of this lien 
laws are made; but despite laws 
and vigilance the retailers are very 
often left bemoaning the loss of 
material supplied. 


Absence of Ethics 


Ethics are absent from the rela- 
tionship of these groups. If the 
contractor, after placing an order 
with “A,” finds that he can get a 
lower price from “B,” he changes 
the order without even advising 
“A.” I know of a large material 
firm that repudiated this custom, 
for it is a custom, and advertised 
“A contract is a contract.” The 
idea was so novel that criticism 
from contractors came in on all 
sides. Living with and doing 
business with the groups dis- 
cussed as it does, it is probably 
natural that Group 5 should come 
to look upon its customers as prey, 
instead of friends and partners in 
an industry that has been, and I 
believe will again be, great. When 
opportunity offers, as it did in the 
fall of 1920, to repudiate obliga- 
tions to contractors, why, of 
course, the retailer does it. It is 
simply “getting even.” 

The five groups of the construc- 
tion industry and the men com- 
prising them are similar to groups 
and men that make up other 
industries. They suffer from an 
environment partly of their own 
making, partly of external condi- 
tions, but not impossible to change 
and remedy. But reform cannot 
come until all of these groups, 
severally and collectively, realize 
that they and it are one; until they 
cease to groan about their “rights,” 
and, instead, lift united voices to 
Service and—although the senti- 
ment appears to be out of date—to 
Dutv. 
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What Makes a Successful 
Business Manr 
Should Bonds Be Sold Now? What the Major Bond Cycle 


Discloses—The Best Business Man’s Purchase 


By Roger W. Babson 


(Copyright by Babson’s Statistical Organization) 


‘HE* moment your savings 
account has reached the $1,- 
000 mark you are ready to 
begin enjoying two incomes, one 
from your work and one from 
your investments. 
You are ready to start the selec- 
tion of bonds that will provide you 
with a steady and com- 


Except as the term “first mort- 
gage” is used by itself, it may im- 
ply much or little in regard to 
security. The matter must be ex- 
amined in each case. I have 
recommended recently a first and 
refunding bond which has first 
mortgage on a new part of the 


for your bonds is wholly stocks, 
your position has slight advantage 
over direct stockownership. 
Convertible bonds may, or may 
not, have an interest in mortgages 
on the property. The better con- 
vertible issues, of which the num- 
ber is limited, serve a _ very 
satisfactory purpose at 








fortable income during 
your declining years. If 
you are purchasing in 
any quantity, it may be 
well to deal through a 
regular broker. Select 
one who is well-known, 
of excellent reputation 
and a member of one of : 
the large stock ex- cites 


Investment Wisdom 


NVESTMENT problems are never solved to 

_ stay solved. The manager of ‘an investment 
fund, like the manager of a business, must - 
always be on the lookout for changing condi- 
tions, and he must take advantage of them or 
they will take advantage of him. 
the following example of investment 
wisdom: 


Mr. Babson 


certain phases in the 
market when they can be 
bought practically on 
their investment basis. 
The term “debenture” 
signifies an issue with- 
out mortgage; that is, a 
note. In event of any 
difficulty a debenture 
security stands no bet- 


changes. For smaller 


purchases, deal through 


some conservative and 
reliable bond house or 
place your order directly 
with your own banker. 

What then are the 
fundamental principles 
by which to select your 
investments? 

First—Security. 

Since you are lending 
capital. to obtain income, 
you should be satisfied, 
both that there is prop- 
erty in a form that can- 
not be dissipated, or 
transferred without rec- 
ord, and that your 
money is to be applied in 


A man sold out his business, retiring with $100,- 
000 in 1901, selecting with good judgment such 
investments as Lake Shore 3%’s, Illinois Central 
8%’s, and General Electric 3%’s, all around 101, 
giving him an income of about $3,500 a year, with 
which he was content. Although there has never 
been the slightest question about the security of 
the issues in which he invested, in 1920 his prin- 
cipal had shrunk to $60,000 and the purchasing 
power of his income had been cut in half by ris- 
ing prices. 

Another man, starting the same way, read the 
signs of the money market and, in 1912, began 
to make exchanges out of his old bonds, keeping 
up with the increase in return to a 5 per cent. 
and then 6 per cent. basis. From 1913 to 1917, 
he switched over completely into short-term notes 
with high coupons. As a result, he maintained his 
capital fund at $100,000 and arrived in 1920 with 
an income of $7,600. Then, following the reversed 
trend of money conditions, he changed his hold- 
mgs into old 4 and 5 per cent. bonds, selling at 
great discounts, which would give him an income 


ter than bank loans and 
other bills pavable. It 
has become the custom 
to surround debentures 
with certain restrictive 
covenants. These have 
had varying success. 
Usually, however, if a 
waiver of rights is nec- 
essary to save a finan- 
cial life, it is possible to 
obtain the required con- 
sents. 

The second fundamen- 
tal principle is marketabil- 
ety. : 

It is not indispensable 
that your bond be listed 
on one of the stock ex- 
changes, but this is of 


some way that is repro- 
ductive. That is, it 
does not satisfy you, as 
an investor, to know 
that the borrowed 
money is only going to 








of $7,000 a year. 


That man to-day has more than 
double the buying power of the other. 
principal, instead of being now around $100,000, 
could be marketed for $120,000. 

It is such advantages that may be obtained by 
careful study of the investment situation. 


And his 


great assistance in keep- 
ing track of your in- 
vestment. It is neces- 
sary that the issue you 
hold be of sufficient vol- 











ume and importance to 





pay current bills or bank 

loans or make good losses that 
have impaired capital beyond re- 
trieve. 

The security afforded by mort- 
gage is a matter of degree, ex- 
pressed under general headings 
such as: 

First Mortage 

Refunding, or First & Refund- 
ing Mortgage 

General, or General & Refund- 


"ie 
Collateral, or First Lien & 
Collateral 


property that I would rather take 
than any under the original mort- 
gage. 

The term “general mortage” 
has largely supplanted the earlier 
and franker admission of second 
or third mortgage. 

The word “collateral,” whether 
by itself or as first lien and col- 
lateral, puts you on notice imme- 
diately for further inquiry. Where 
the collateral deposited as security 


have an established level 
of buying and selling among deal- 
ers at some of the important cen- 
ters. The existence of such a 
market in the absence of listing is 
characteristic of municipal bonds. 
One has no trouble in learning in- 


. stantly the value of obligations of 


any of our large cities. 

The lower you go in the grade 
of bond, the more essential it is 
to have quick and ready market- 
ability. The danger is that, even 
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should you have warning of an 
impending change in the condi- 
tion of the property, you could find 
no means of selling an unknown 
issue. 

The third fundamental principle 
is yield. 

Income, of course, implies that 
there must be confidence in earn- 
ing power. The term “yield,” as 
used in the buying and selling of 
bonds, is one of the difficult things 
for the average person to com- 
prehend. It combines two factors. 
There is first the annual return, 
which is the percentage of in- 
come returned upon the cost of 
the investment; as, for instance 
$40 a year and $800 invested gives 
5 per cent. annual return. There 
is the second factor that, at the 
end say of ten years, the bond 
matures to pay $1,000, which is 
$200 more than you put in. The 
true value of this amount for each 
year while you are waiting for 
maturity is determined by loga- 
rithmic reckoning. As a matter of 
fact, in this example, while annual 
return is 5 per cent., yield is fig- 
ured at 6.80 per cent. 


Should Bonds Be Sold Now? 


It is not necessary that a man 
expect to live or hold the bond to 
its maturity date in order to get 
the benefit of yield. All bond 
transactions are made on the ba- 
sis of yield. No mere price 
basis could make easy reckoning 
of the varying maturity dates and 
coupon rates. Consequently, if a 
man buys to-day and sells two 
years from now on the same yield 
basis, he collects his due propor- 
tion of the increase in principal. 

Besides the three factors, gener- 
ally identified with bonds, there is 
another group of considerations 
that seem to me as important as 
any. There are good and bad 
businesses. The process of the 
years is unmistakably working to 
a higher moral tone in our busi- 
ness affairs. Neglect of this was 
costly to some holders of distillery 
and brewery securities. 

Fair treatment of the public, of 
employees, of those who supply 
raw materials and those who dis- 
tribute the manufactured product, 
on the part of an industry, augurs 
a much more prosperous future 
than any “public-be-damned” atti- 
tude. 

There is discoverable a funda- 
mental trend in any given group. 
For example, the chart of total 
sales per year compared with gross 
earnings per year of certain large 
power companies shows a very 
steady trend toward a decreasing 
unit price for the output sold. 


Where this has been accomplished 
without a compensating drop in 









MAJOR BOND CYCLE 





The above chart shows the 20-year rise in bond prices from 1880 to 

1900, and the 20-year decline from 1900 to 1920. The upturn, beginning 

late in 1920, is shown by the dotted line at the left which so closely 
parallels the major movement of forty years ago. 


net, it shows increased efficiency. 
This is one of the best grounds for 
confidence. 

As many of you know, in rela- 
tion to railroads, the operating ra- 
tio is studied from month to 
month as revealing the story of 
improved or declining fortunes. 

In the industrial field generally 
it is not to be denied that a rather 
disturbing problem is presented 
by the tendency toward increas- 
ing overhead. There are many ex- 
amples to indicate that there is 
distinctly a limit to efficiency in 
large organizations. 

Bonds, because of their standard 
denominations and ready nego- 
tiability, have become the typical 
investment. There is a bond mar- 
ket, just as there is a market for 
the commodities which sustain 
life, or clothe or house us, and for 
the stock certificates which repre- 
sent a share in the supply of them. 
Commodity prices tend to move 
directly with the business cycle, 
being worth more in good times 
and less in bad times, in accord- 
ance with the effective demand; 
that is, the ability of the public to 
gratify its desires. Bonds, how- 
ever, are contracts for fixed pay- 
ments in money. They are sold 
highest when, because of re- 
stricted business, current funds 
command lowest interest rates. 
On the other hand, a steady de- 
cline in bond prices follows high 
interest rates due to shortage of 
money for financing. 

There are many bonds selling to- 
day at prices higher than since 
1917. But after 1917 there fol- 
lowed three years of the sharpest 
drop the bond market had seen 
since the Civil War. Should you, 
therefore, sell bonds now? Turn 
to your statistics of business and 
study fundamental conditions. In 
1917, we were in the early stage of 





the greatest area of inflation—or 
good times—ever recorded. This 
was closed in 1920, just when 
bonds sold lowest. 

Should you, then, sell out your 
long-term bonds during the next 
“boom”? 


Now in a New Cycle 


What I have said thus far has 
had reference to the business 
cycle. There is still a further fac- 
tor to consider—the long-swing 
trend of interest rates. This, too, 
bears out the law of action and 
reaction. From each peak, in our 
experience represented by an in- 
vestment level of 7 to 8 per cent., 
there has been a general trend 
downward, for twenty to twenty- 
five years, to half the rate or less, 
followed by an upward trend for 
a nearly equal period to the next 
peak. What the cause may be; 
whether the slower movement of 
fixed capital than commodities, or 
the wastes of great wars with 
which interest peaks coincide; or 
whether the old maxim “shirt- 
sleeves to shiftsleeves in three 
generations” is expressive of 
wastefulness and moral breakdown 
that underlie both wars and in- 
terest rates, I'll not here attempt 
to say. But the fact is a funda- 
mental for investors. It is re- 
sponsible for what-is called the 
major bond cycle. 

In 1920 we closed such a cycle 
with the yield on investment issues 
at a high point not recorded since 
1878. What has happened since 
1920 indicates that we are now in 
a new cycle. Both on current 
money rates and bond yields we 
are retracing, almost step by step, 
the old chart of reconstruction 
days. We are doing this despite 
factors in the situation that are 
dissimilar, such as our change 








- tial. 
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from a debtor and borrowing, to 
a creditor and lending, nation. A 
reason for the turn in bond yields 
at the level of 1878 is, doubtless, 
the fact that we escaped the fiat 
money basis of 1873 because we 
had such an improved credit posi- 
tion. From the present status of 
the bond market, I expect to see 
3% per cent., or less, as the stand- 
ard investment return before any 
of you can again buy on a 7 per 
cent. basis bonds of the high grade 
obtainable within the last twenty 
months. 

The relative values of the busi- 
ness cycle and the major trend in 
money rates are those of the ocean 
waves and the tides. No naviga- 
tor is safe without reckoning 
them. He is the skillful mariner 
who knows how to take advantage 
of both. Before he will venture 
from port the sailor judges his 
craft for seaworthiness. Storms 
will come. He must, at times, be 
working against wind and wave 
and tide as well. He bases his 
judgment on statistics. Tonnage, 
draught, beam, and engine power 
are considered in the light of con- 
ditions at sea experienced over a 
term of years. What will do for 
one voyage will not do for another. 
Above all, he invariably demands 
a margin of safety. Very similar 
principles apply in the. use of 
statistics for the testing of bonds. 


Investment of Savings Bank Funds 


Certain requirements Jaid down 
by law, the accumulation of years, 
restrict the investment of savings 
bank and trust funds in the several 


states. The law assumes a high 
degree of inertia about these 
funds. Purchases are made by 


vote of committees whose opinion, 
once formed, is not easily re- 
versed. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that the bonds are held to 
maturity. Under such circum- 
stances security is the prime essen- 
Interest return and yield can 
be accorded only secondary con- 
sideration. For example, Massa- 
chusetts savings banks in 1922 
bought first mortgage bonds to 
yield 4.75 to 4.80 per cent., for 
thirty years, at a time when pri- 
vate investors were finding selec- 
tions fully satisfactory for them 
yielding 6 per cent. or better. 
Next in order comes a large in- 
vestment group classed as conser- 
vative bonds, satisfactory for the 
bulk of corporation or private in- 
vestment funds. These, aside from 
governments or municipals, all are 
issues secured by mortgage, with 
ample equity, on the property of 
railroad, utility, or industrial cor- 
porations that can show a satisfac- 
tory business record. It rarely is 








possible to admit to such lists a 
wholly new issue. Preference is 
given to bonds which have been 
outstanding for a term of years so 
that they have seasoned. Further- 
more, such issues can be exam- 
ined for their record of marketabil- 
ity, or resale value. 

All the other bonds which are 
worth considering for investment 
come under the general designation 
of business men’s issues. There is 
a wide difference in merit. A cer- 
tain percentage selected from such 
a list may be taken in connection 
with the proper amount of con- 
servative issues for any person’s 
own funds. The more issues over 
which this part of a fund is dis- 
tributed and the more restrained 
one is in selecting the higher 
yields, the larger the percentage of 
his fund that may be so employed. 
The investor must watch the effect 
of changing business conditions 
and be willing to sell on notice. 


Diversification for Safety 


The element which accounts for 
any one of these bonds continuing 
to sell apparently out of line with 
the general market may be 
either— 

(a) Lack of first-grade security in 
its claim against property. This 
factor, offset by a long record of 
ample earnings and the faithful 
payment of interest, may still 


make it attractive for some buy- 
ers. 


(b) 


Weak earnings record, where 
the security is a first claim on 
property of great value, present 
or prospective. In this situation, 
the buyer may sometimes be 
warranted in taking a bond even 
despite the possibility of a re- 
ceivership. Usually, in this 
case, no advantage is iost by 
waiting until the worst has ac- 
tually happened. 


The best business man’s pur- 
chase is a bond that has come 
through a drastic reorganization. 
I do not know of a better way to 
put what I wish you to understand 
than to say that a business man’s 
bond is the sort of investment into 
which, though you might put your 
own money and have peaceful 
nights, you certainly could not put 
your mother-in-law’s money and 
expect to have peace. 

Diversification is one of the fun- 
damental principles of investment 
that never may be ignored. No 
matter how strong the security, or 
how attractive, one should never 
deviate from the policy of distrib- 
uting his funds over a list rather 
than concentrating in one or a few 
issues. Diversification is best ac- 
complished by adopting an un- 
varying unit of purchase, say, one, 
three, or five bonds. The law of 
averages thus is applied to any 
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element of risk. No benefit js 
gained by averaging ‘the price of 
your holdings. This leads to 
doubling up in those things which 
have proved your poorest selec- 
tions rather than in the best. 
Neither is it good policy to buy 
two or more different issues in the 
same company. 

I am often asked by some of my 
clients to suggest for them a list 
of what they term “speculative 
bonds.” In most cases the specu- 
lative element is the only certain- 
ty about it. Putting this in the 
form of a bond or note is only a 
sugar coating which serves to in- 
duce the purchaser to stake more 
of his capital and start his risk 
from a higher price level than he 
would consider if offered stock. 
There are, occasionally, speculative 
possibilities in defaulted bonds, 
either government obligations, 
direct or guaranteed, or such cor- 
poration issues as have some real 
assets behind them. But it is 
much easier, with any ordinary 
amount of capital, to distribute 
your risk by the purchase of com- 
mon stocks of sound corporations 
enjoying a stock exchange market. 

It is fundamental to success to 
distinguish clearly between what 
commitments you make for specu- 
lative profit and the funds which 
you invest for income. If you make 
the right choice of bonds and buy 
them at the right periods you will 
have, from time to time, a very 
substantial increase in your prin- 
cipal. But when you begin to pay 
more heed to this increase than to 
the security of income, you have 
started on the road to paying sim- 
ply a high price for a poor specula- 
tion. 


Bonds vs. Preferred Stocks 


The financing of proposed con- 
struction, especially for a new 
concern, is extra hazardous. It 
should not be considered except 
by one of means sufficient to back 
up his original commitment in 
case estimates go wrong. Too 
often the best-laid plans fail on 
some miscalculation. This was the 
condition revealed in the ten-word 
telegraphic report of one engi- 
neer’s investigation: 

“Fine dam by mill-site; no mill 
by dam-site.” 

I have before me the facts of 
a very recent case where condi- 
tions leading to a _ receivership 
were most puzzling. The location, 
industry, and market seemed ex- 
cellent. Construction and equip- 
ment were rated the best. Opera- 
tions, for a period of months, 
showed a margin over costs which 
was disappointingly small as com- 
(Continued on page 318) 











Multi-Millionaire Couzen 
Tells Why He Quit Business 
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In Remarkable Self-Revealing Interview, He Tells His Philosophy 
of Life that Carried Him from “Newsie”’ to U. S. Senate 


LEFT Ford, when I was forty- 

three, because I got tired of 
making so much money. It be- 
came a burden. It was almost ob- 
noxious, distasteful. I had no par- 
ticular use for so many millions. 

“So I stepped from under this 
avalanche of money—and I’m heart- 
ily glad I did, for I have found more 
genuine satisfaction in striving to 
serve my fellow-citizens than can 
be derived from or- 
dinary business activ- 
ities.” 

This extraordinary, 
self-revealing _ state- 
ment was made to me 
by James Couzens, the 
ex-Canadian “‘newsie” 
who became Henry 
Ford’s original part- 
ner by investing 
$2,500, and who sold 
out to Ford for $30,- 
000,000 in 1915, to 
become, in turn, Po- 
lice Commissioner of 
Detroit, Mayor of 
Detroit, and United 
States Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. Couzens, un- 
burdening his heart 
and mind and soul to 
me, mnade other state- 
ments equally unusual 
and equally interest- 
ing. 

Last New Year the 
newspapers made much of an an- 
nouncement that Mr. Couzens had 
pledged himself to donate $5,000,000 
for hospital purposes, $5,000,000 
gifts not being so very common even 
in these days of princely giving. 

But what did Mr. Couzens have 
to say about his act? How did he 
regard it? 

“T don’t deserve any credit for 
giving away money. What sacrifice 
does it mean for me? It is nothing 
compared with what the working 
classes do to help one another in 
times of sickness or other trouble. 
For example, I give $100,000 every 
year—during the war I used to give 
$150,000—to the community chest, 
but I don’t even see the checks. My 


I 


By B. GC. Forbes 


secretary simply sends $25,000 every 
three months. I don’t see it; I don’t 
notice it coming out of the bank bal- 
ance. It is nothing—nothing for me 
to accept or deserve any . particular 
credit for doing.” 

For many years a business man 
himself, latterly a leader in Big Busi- 
ness, handling matters of great mag- 
nitude and coming into contact with 
many men of large business affairs, 





labor’s leaders, not from labor itself. 

“There is more real charity and 
humanity in poor neighborhoods than 
there is in all of the wealthy sections 
of the country put together. Take 
cases where a mother of five or six 
children has a sick husband or child. 
When a neighbor, man or wife, sits 
up all night in the home where there 
is sickness, and lends clothes or uten- 
sils or food or money, that neighbor 
makes a real sacrifice 
to do it. There is far 
more charity and hu- 
manity and _ self-sac- 
rifice, such as_ this, 
among the working 
classes than anything 
done by the rich call- 
ing for the slightest 
self-sacrifice.” 

What is Mr. Cou- 
zens’s philosophy of 
life? 

While you _ read 
what follows, keep in 
mind the fact that my 
talk with Mr. Couzens 
occurred in October, 
while he was filling 
the office of Mayor of 
Detroit, before Sena- 
tor Newberry re- 
signed and, therefore, 
before there was the 








~ JAMES COUZENS 


Who, Since Leaving Henry Ford, Has Been in Turn Police Com- 
missioner of Detroit, Mayor of Detroit and, now, United States 


Senator from Michigan. 


Mr. Couzens’s estimate of the judg- 
ment, the level-headedness, the com- 
monsense of business men as com- 
pared with the judgment, the com- 
monsense, the level-headedness of 
working men will doubtless arouse 
astonishment. 

“T would rather take the judgment 
of 40,000 average workmen than the 
judgment of the 40,000 biggest busi- 
ness men in the United States,” Mr. 
Couzens declared with great em- 
phasis. “Their judgment on any 
public question is saner and better 
than the judgment ot the most prom- 
inent business men in the country. 
Workingmen are the least selfish of 
all the groups there are. Most of 
the labor troubles come from 


slightest indication 
that Mr. Couzens 
would be called upon 
so soon to go to the 
United States Senate. 

In a delicate, diplomatic way, I led 
the conversation up to his ambitions 
for the future. 

“My philosophy of life,” replied 
Mr. Couzens very earnestly, “has 
been to let the future take care of 
itself. You cannot devote your mind 
or time to scheming and planning 
for your own future without injury 
to the work you have on hand at the 
moment. You must do what you can 
the best you know how each day. 
Obviously, you cannot have your 
mind absolutely absorbed in what you 
are doing and at the same time be 
worrying or strategizing about your 
own future activities or ambitions. 

“T have no plans for my own 
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future after my term as Mayor is up 
in January, 1924. 

“A man must get his reward from 
his work. Work itself is the best, 
the only reward. 

“If I attend to my duties here 
satisfactorily, and should I want 
something else by and by, the people, 
I know, will not turn me down. The 
way to get a thing is to so conduct 
yourself that the people will come and 
offer it to you. The right kind of 
man, with the right kind of record, 
seldom has to seek position or office. 
Usually the office seeks him.” 

That was in October. On Novem- 
ber 29 Governor Alex, J. Groesbeck 
announced that he had invited Mr. 
Couzens to fill the unexpired 


tailed hard work and very long 
hours. How would you like to put 
in days and months on a schedule 
like the following, described to me 
by Mr. Couzens while he was both 
Mayor and the actual, active, on-the- 
job general manager of Detroit’s 
traction lines, the largest municipally- 
owned traction system in the world, 
the system which he built in part and 
in part acquired for the city from its 
former private owners, the Detroit 
United Railways? 

“T get up at 6:30 every morning, 
and hustle to get out of the house at 
8 o'clock. I make straight for my 
office at the street railway headquar- 
ters and stick on the job there until 
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my time and personal . attention. 

“Luckily,” continued Mr. Couzens, 
“although I have undergone four 
serious operations within the last two 
years, I now feel better than I ever 
did since I was 30. In fact, I never 
felt better in my whole life. I feel 
younger and fitter at 50 than I felt 
at 30.” 

Incidentally, such importance does 
Mr. Couzens attach to demonstrating 
that street railways can be capably, 
economically and successfully owned 
and operated by a municipality that. 
when he was made a Senator, he ar- 
ranged to continue as the directing 
head of the city’s traction system, an 
arrangement which, though novel, 

was hailed with _ intense 








term of ex-Senator New- 
berry, and in doing so the 
Governor issued this state- 
ment: “Mr. Couzens be- 
comes Senator with not a 
single string attached. He 
made no promises. I ex- 
acted none. If at any time 
he should ask my advice or 
assistance it will be given 
freely and gladly. He is at 
liberty to take or refuse it.” 

In other words, the office 
sought the man. The Sen- 
atorship was tendered him 
en a silver platter. 

The last time I talked with 
Edison, he declared, pound- 
ing the table, “The greatest 
trouble in the world is that 
people won't think.” Mr. 
Couzens has found that busi- 
ness men don’t think enough. 
Also, that they don’t think 
unselfishly enough. Said he: 

“IT notice that Irving T. 
Bush, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 
New York, stated recently 
that the way to solve the 
German reparation and other 
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the moment. 


Couzens’s Philosophy 


Y PHILOSOPHY of life,” said 

Mr. Couzens, “has been to 
let the future take care of itself. 
You cannot devote your mind or 
time to scheming and planning for 
your own future without injury 
to the work you have on hand at 
You must do what 
you can the best you know how 
each day. Obviously, you cannot 
have your mind absolutely ab- 
sorbed in what you are doing and 
at the same time be worrying 
or strategizing about your own 
future activities or ambitions. 
“A man must get his reward 
from his work. Work itself is the 
best, the only reward. 
“The right kind of man, with 
the right kind of record, seldom 
has to seek position or office. 
Usually the office seeks him.” 


satisfaction by what Mr. 
Couzens calls “the people,” 
meaning the rank and file of 
the citizens rather than the 
business leaders who, he 
complains, have been opposed 
to everything he sought to do 
as Mayor. 

“The business men,” he 
remarked to me, “have op- 
posed my activities at every 
turn and sought to raise all 
‘kinds of obstacles, but the 
people have backed me up 
right and left, and the city. 
has won every suit brought 
up in the courts.” 

Mr. Couzens might have 
added that he has won out in 
everything he has tackled— 
except the first time he pil- 
grimaged to Detroit in 
search of a job. He didn’t 
get the job he wanted. He 
didn’t land any job. Not the 
first time he tried. But it 
was characteristic of the 
Couzens-to-be that he re- 
turned and tried again. It 
was also characteristic of 
him that he succeeded. 














international financial prob- 

lems was to call an international con- 
ference of business and financial 
leaders. He’s wrong, te my way of 
thinking. You could never get busi- 
ness and financial leaders of the dif- 
ferent countries to agree. They are 
my friends; but I realize their short- 
comings. 

“The hardest job is to get people 
to think. The great majority of men 
are mentally lazy. I talk to hun- 
dreds of business men every month, 
at clubs, banks, directors’ meetings, 
and elsewhere. Often a man will say 
to me, ‘I don’t agree with you on this 
matter.’ I ask him, “Tell me just 
what you know about it?’ I usually 
find they don’t know anything about 
it, that they haven’t taken the trouble 
to get at the facts or to give the sub- 
ject serious consideration.” 

Mr. Couzens has always been a 
stickler for going after facts and for 
taking pains to get at the bottom of 
a subject. This, of course, has en- 


noon. Then I change from being 
general manager of the traction sys- 
tem and come down to my office here 
and get on the job as Mayor. Yes, 
the dual offices do entail a multitude 
of responsible duties, but it all re- 
solves itself into a matter of organi- 
zation. 

“At that, however, I never before 
worked so hard in my life. For four 
months I never went out one single 
evening. Fortunately,” he added 
with a smile, “I have no social am- 
bitions.” 

He went on: “I realize that as 
Detroit has the largest municipally- 
owned and operated street car system 
in the world, our activities here are 
being viewed by many as a sort of 
big-scale experiment and that suc- 
cess or failure here will have an in- 
fluence all over this country. That 
is why I have shouldered the 
duties of general manager and am 
giving to the task so much of 





This was when Couzens 
was a youth of 17. He was born in 
Chatham, Ontario, on August 28, 
1872, and although his father had a 
modest business of his own and was 
reasonably comfortably  circum- 
stanced, young Jim quite early be- 
came a “news butcher” on the Erie 
& Huron Railway, filling exactly the 
same job as Thomas A. Edison had 
filled on the Grand Trunk Railroad, 
on the opposite side of the River Ste. 
Claire. 

Instead of going to college, he 
went to the city he was destined to 
preside over as Mayor. His first job 
was as a car checker in the freight 
yards of the Michigan Central. His 
hours were from noon to midnight, 
or from six to six, and he did this 
twelve-hour “turn” seven days a 
week, three hundred and _ sixty-five 
days a year. For his eighty-four 
hour week he received about 
twelve cents an hour! 

Some of his youthful friends told 
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him he was a fool to slave such hours 
for such pay and urged him to look 
around for an easier berth. But the 
easy task has never appealed to 
Couzens. The difficult, the impos- 
sible, has always challenged the 
stubborn resoluteness that is in him. 
So he stuck to this job for six years. 

From transportation he turned to 
fuel, at $75 per month, in the office 
of the A. Y. Malcomson Coal Com- 
yany. In the hard times of 
1897-1898 his boss told him 


conversation occurred about this 
time: 

Ford: “What salary will we work 
for?” 

Couzens: “You are to be general 
manager; I am secretary and busi- 
ness manager. I think you ought to 
have $300 a month and that I should 
have $200 a month.” 

Ford: ‘“Isn’t that too much for 
me?” 
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since it illuminates the character of 
James Couzens, to reveal the genesis 
of the most spectacular, the most 
notable, the most epochal thing the 
Ford Company ever did. 

“Just after the New Year, in 
1914,” says Mr. Couzens, “I was 
reading late one night in my library 
when I came across an editorial in 
a leading magazine apologizing to its 
employees for not putting into prac- 

tice the theories it preached. 





that, while he was worth all 
he was getting, conditions 
were such that a reduction in 
pay to $60 a month had be- 
come necessary. Couzens 
wasn’t money-mad then, any 
more than he has been at any 
time since. But a young lady 
(Miss Margaret A. Manning, 
of Detroit) had won his heart 
and he wanted to get mar- 
ried. He told his boss that if 
he would continue the $75 
rate for six months, until 
they could prepare a little 
home for themselves, then he 
would accept the reduction. 
The boss agreed. 

Fortune, however, favored 
Couzens then just as it fav- 
ored him very much more 
handsomely a little later. Mr. 
Malcomson enlarged his 
operations and made Couzens 
a branch manager, not at $60, 
but at $100 a month. This 
struck him as a lot of money. 

And now Dame: Fortune 
waved a fairy-wand and 
started James Couzens on the 
way to millionairedom. 

One of Mr. Malcomson’s 
friends was an engineer, com- 
monly called “Nutty” Ford. 
He had visions brighter than a 
rainbow of what he could ac- 
complish with a novel horse- 
less carriage he had _ been 
working on for years. 

He had got his invention to 





the point where he was anx- 7 


ious to start production on a 


ake ‘ 
a 











commercial basis. But, like 
most inventors, he lacked capi- 
tal to turn his dream into a 
reality. 

Malcomson hadn’t unlimited faith 
in his friend Ford’s business gump- 
tion. He had faith, however, in the 
business gumption of his branch man- 
ager, James Couzens. So he agreed— 
this was in 1903—to put up several 
thousand dollars to make possible the 
rganization of the Ford Motor 
Company, on condition that Couzens 
be installed to look after the business 
nd of the concern. 

Couzens rather quickly grasped 
he possibilities of the new venture 
and he invested what was to him the 
large amount of $2,500 in the com- 
pany’s stock. 

This interesting, 


this historical 





Senator Couzens skating on the ice at the Belle 


Island Winter Carnival 


Couzens: “No, I don’t think it is.” 

And so it was arranged. 

Later, some of the stockholders 
raised a rumpus because Couzens’s 
salary had risen to $8,000 a year. 
They protested that this was out- 
rageously high. 

When Couzens quit, in 1915, his 
salary was $150,000 a year! 

And his annual share of the profits 
was equal to several times that 
amount. 

The romance of the Ford Com- 
pany, in many ways the most dazzling 
romance in all industrial history, is 
too well known to justify repetition 
here. But it may be appropriate, 


cuss _ i 


It gave as its excuse the stress 
of competition. 

“An idea flashed into my 
head. Why shouldn’t the 
Ford Motor Company take a 
decided: lead in paying the 
highest wages to its workers, 
thus enabling them to enjoy 
better living conditions? The 
company was making money 
hand over fist and could, 
therefore, afford to do some- 
thing worthwhile. Day labor- 
ers were then getting about 
$2.40 a day. 

“Next day Henry Ford 
came into my office and I 
sprang this on him: 

““H. F., I dare you to pay 
our employees $5 a day mini- 
mum.’ 

“*Why $5 a day?’ he asked. 

“ “Because we can afford it,’ 
[ answered. 

“ “Give me time to think it 
over,’ he said. 

“He went into the shops 
and after talking with the 
superintendent he came back 
and suggested $3.50 a day. I 
stuck to $5 because it was a 
popular standard of value and 
I knew it would attract a great 
deal of public attention. Next 
day Henry came in and said, 
‘T’ll take you up on that $5-a- 
day proposition. Let’s go to 
it.’ 

“We did, only we didn’t 
tell the men their wage was to 
be increased to $5 a day as a 
minimum. What we said to 
them was, ‘Your wage will 
still be $2.40 a day, but $2.60 
additional will be paid you as 
your share of the profits of 
this company.’ ” 

The succéss of the Ford Company 
may be ascribed, broadly, to the fact 
that Ford looked after the making of 
the cars and Couzens looked after the 
men who made the cars. It was Gen- 
eral-Manager and Vice-President 
Couzens who originated the rule that 
no man employed by the company 
could be discharged without being 
given opportunity to state his case. 
Any employee having a grievance had 
the right to walk into Couzens’s office 
and state whatever was on his mind. 
“This struck me as being only the 
right and the decent thing to do,” 
said Mr. Couzens. 

If Couzens goes far politically, it 
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will be partly because he understands 
and sympathizes with the workings 
of the minds of the ordinary people, 
the working classes. On this point 
he said some pointed things to an in- 
terviewer when the news of his se- 
lection for the Senate came out. 

“Tl tell you,” he said, “why I think 
I’m going to be a success in politics. 
It’s because I haven’t lost the point 
of contact with the people. I’ve made 
a conscious effort all my life to 
keep from losing it and I think I’ve 
succeeded. .] don’t boast of my 
wealth. I’m not proud of it; in fact, 
I never mention it. But I’m glad to 
be able to look any man in the eye 
and say that while I was accumu- 
lating my wealth, in a clean, honor- 
able way, I never lost sympathy with 
the hopes and aspirations of the 
people. 

“When I was a boy between seven- 
teen and twenty-three years of age I 
lived as one of the great mass of 
people. I worked twelve hours a day, 
year in and year out, for poor pay. 
I worked, ate and slept during that 
time with all manner and conditions 
of men, and I learned how they think 
and feel. I have never forgotten 
those years of experience. And now 
that my life has been crowned with a 
full measure of economic success, I 
want to do something for the people. 

“If I make a success of this new 
job it will be because of what I 
learned during that period in my life. 
I think I know how the average man 
feels on most questions. That is why 
I think I have a big opportunity be- 


fore me. I am going to try to be his 
spokesman on the floor of the 


Senate.” 
; Dealing with Human Nature 


But we are getting ahead of our 
story. Couzens usually evades going 
into details concerning his parting- 
of-the-ways with Ford. He didn’t 
open up to me on this subject, but I 
think the truth is that, for one thing, 
Ford became, arrogantly dictatorial 
and adopted the attitude that Couzens 
must work for him rather than, as all 
through their years of association, 
with him. Also, it is wunder- 
stood that their wires crossed on the 
subject of American “preparedness” 
after the war broke out in Europe. 
Moreover, Couzens had ceased to de- 
rive any satisfaction whatever from 
the torrent of money pouring in upon 
hira. 

So, in 1915, he resigned as treas- 
urer and vice-president of the Ford 
Motor Company, and became a man 
of leisure. 

“TI loafed all I could stand,” said 
Mr. Couzens to me, describing his 
experiences as a retired business man: 
“At the end of two months I had had 
enough, more than enough. [I or- 
ganized a bank (The Bank of De- 
troit) and found occupation and in- 
terest in getting it going. But in a 
few months it was operating so 


smoothly ‘and doing so well that I 
couldn’t find very much fun in watch- 
ing the running of it. 

“Then Iwas asked to become Po- 
lice Commissioner. At first the idea 
didn’t appeal to me, as I didn’t feel I 
knew anything about the duties. 
However, when it was impressed 
upon me that the city was overrun 
with undesirable characters and in- 
fested with noxious saloons and 
worse, and that a strong hand was 
needed to take hold of the helm, I re- 
plied, ‘Sure, [ll tackle it.’ In this 
office I certainly got some training, 
some insight, some experience, in 
the matter of dealing with human 
nature.” 


Makes a Good Mayor 


As Police Commissioner, according 
to one’ nafrator, “he made life miser- 
able for everybody in Detroit who 
violated any statute, ordinance, order, 
edict, enactment, 
regulation or section thereof.”. Héw- 
ever, his vigilance, his séverity, his 
strongsarm methods, “particularly 
against the 1,600 saloon-keepers, ap- 
parently won the: approval of the 
votéts, for they elected him Mayor in 
1918, 

“As Mayor,” to quote the same 
narrator, “having raised everybody’s 
taxes and having helped promote the 
spending of ‘some $89,000,000 on cap- 
ital expenditures for permanent im- 
provements of. one sort and another 
in Detroit, and having refused to 
promise any return to lower taxes at 
any time in the future, he ran for re- 
election—and was re-elected.” 

Although, as he told me, Mr. 
Couzens has had the directing of the 
expenditure of $280,000,000 in the 
last four years, and has been im- 
mersed in improvements and projects 
of enormous magnitude, includ.ag the 
building of a sixty-mile sewer, large 
enough to allow two cars to run 
through it, and the building and ac- 
quisition of a gigantic municipally- 
controlled system, Mr. Couzens 
laughingly remarked that the duties 
of Mayor included quite a few that 
the public could never dream of. 

“If some one wrote me about being 
mistreated at the tuberculosis hospi- 
tal,’ he said, smilingly, “I investi- 
gated that. Another hospital patient 
would complain about getting too 
much garlic. I had to look into that, 
too. I didn’t delegate these little 
human tasks to any subordinate. I 
took them up myself. Anything and 
everything connected with the wel- 
fare department, anything involving 
the human equation interests me. I 
spend a good deal of money in these 
directions and in taking care of the 
school children—and get hell for do- 
ing it, from shortsighted business men 
and large taxpayers.” 

In the hard winter of 1920-21 
Mayor Couzens spent $3,000,000 of 
public money in relieving distress— 
and offered to pay it out of his own 


provision, rule;. 
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pocket if the court should rule that 
he had done wrong. 

Mr. Couzens’s ideas on municipal- 
versus-private ownership .of public 
utilities are thus described in his own 
words: 

“Where the community gives a 
monopoly of a public utility the com- 
munity should be the owner. 

“Tt is wrong to have private owner- 
ship of public utilities where one light 
and power company or where one 
railway company performs service 
for a city—or one company performs 
any duties of a public utility for the 
community. It is bad, for no one 
company without competition will 
give the public the most efficient serv- 
ice at the lowest possible price.” 

The news of Couzens’s elevation to 
the Senate was received with nation- 
wide approval. Said Ford: “James 
Couzens is the best man that could 
have been picked for the job. He is 
just the type of man needed in the 

- Senate. He is a man of immense 
=wealth and yet he still has the wel- 
fare of the public at heart. He is in- 
dependent and fearless and likes noth- 
ing better than a fight for the com- 
mon people against the special inter- 
ests which for years have been get- 
ting an ever-tightening grip on our 
Government, both State and na- 
tional.” 


Statements That Reveal the Man 


When quizzed by reporters about 
his views of Ford, Couzens replied: 
“All I will say is that Ford is a good 
fellow.” 

Naturally, Mr. Couzens has been 
besieged for his views on all sorts of 
subjects, since he was projected into 
the limelight by his selection for the 
Senate. Here are some of the more 
self-revealing and important state- 
ments that have come from him: 

“They call me a Socialist because I 
believe in socializing our public utili- 
ties. I am for the greatest possible 
liberty in social activity provided you 
don’t impose on the other fellow 
while you do it. If that is being a 
Socialist, I am one, but I don’t call 
it so. 

“There are big problems to be 
solved, and I would like to see them 
solved right. Some people say that 
only an autocracy can solve public 
problems rightly. Well, I believe in 
autocracy, but the autocracy that I 
believe in is the autocracy of the 
people. 

“Men who are the most successful 
in business are usually the worst fail- 
ures in politics. They have lost their 
point of contact with the people. 
They go along in life and get into 
narrow, fixed grooves. When they 
go into politics they stay in those 
grooves, and failure is the inevitable 
result. They forget that their own 
life is not necessarily the life of the 
people. That is one of life’s little 
ironies.” 

(Continued on page 319) 














How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More 


For Disinterested Advice, Go to Your Banker—Avoid Self- 
Appointed Guides in the Jungle of Finance 


By H orbert N: Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U. S. A. All Rights Reserved) : 


This is the sixth article of a new 
sertes by Herbert N. Casson. You 
won't need to lose money to learn 
how to invest wisely tf you read 
these articles and allow yourself to 
be guided by them. Mr. Casson 
states the truth sententiously; and tf 
you read with an open mind you'll 
never forget his advice. He is editor 
of “The Efficiency Magazine,’ one 
of the most popular business publi- 
cations mn Great Britain. 


are no maps and no paths. 
Every one is more or less 
lost, most of the time. 
But there are a few per- 


l the Jungle of Finance there 


lost in the Jungle, he usually be- 
comes a guide, some kind of a 
broker. 

If he really knew the path to 
the Golden Mountain himself, do 
you think that, for a small fee, he 
would show any one else where 
it is? . 

It is not that a broker is dis- 
honest; but he has a code of his 
own. 

His First Commandment is— 
“Let the Client Take the Risk.” 

He thinks of action. “Go on!” 
he advises. 

The broker keeps everybody in 
the Jungle moving. This, mind 


He is not really a Guipe at all. 
He isa companion. Once you real- 
ize this, you can make a very good 
use of a broker. 

He is a handy man who does 
what you tell him. He runs your 
errands and cheers you up and tells 
you the news of the day and buys 
for you and sells for you. But a 
GUIDE—not for a moment. 

But there is another class of 
people in the Jungle. They do not 
pretend to be guides, but thew 
Rnow more than the guides. They 
are the BANKERS. 

The banker is a custodian. He 
is a man who protects money from 
being lost. He is all for 
SAFETY. 





sons who have spent their 





lives in the Jungle and who 
know its signs and _ its 


dangers. 
Of these persons, the most ] 


RELIABLE are the bankers. 
That is a pointer that may 
save you many a loss. 

The Jungle, you see, is full 
of would-be guides. Plenty 


of promoters and common F 


swindlers will offer you 
maps and guide-books. 

They will offer to guide 
you anywhere. They will 
tell you anything you want 
to know. 

In fact, as soon as you en- 
ter the Jungle with a pock- 
etbook, you are liable to be 








Ask Your Banker 


HE BANKER is a custodian. 
He is the man who protects 
money from being lost. He is all 
for SAFETY. He spends his life 
studying the signs of danger. 


OR THE REASON that he al- 
ways plays safe, a banker is 
the best possible adviser to every 
investor at first. 
time when a man may become 
strong enough to outgrow his 
banker’s advice—but that is not 
often. 


There comes a 


If he does not know the 
paths of the Jungle, at least 
he knows the hiding-places. 
He spends his life studying 
the signs of danger. 

More than this, the banker 
can pull you out of trouble, 
if he wishes. 

A broker’s idea is to keep 
his clients buying and sell- 
ing; while a banker’s idea is 
.to protect his clients against 
loss. 

A broker is paid by com- 
mission, on what his client. 
buys or sells; but a banker’ 
is paid a salary. There is 
one vital point, which is per- 
haps the explanation of alt 














overwhelmed with offers of 
help. 

Hundreds of men who are them- 
selves hopelessly lost, will offer to 
guide you to the Golden Mountain. 

That is one of the weirdest cus- 
toms of the Jungle—that sickly 
men offer to show you the road to 
Health; and ragged rascals offer 
to make you Rich. 

There is practically no such 
thing as disinterested advice or 
service in the Jungle. You had 
better know this BEFORE you go 
into the Jungle, instead of after you 
come out. 

As soon as you lose your pocket- 
book, all the guides and advisers 
will disappear. You will find your- 
self on your own. 

The fact is that when a man gets 





you, is a very valuable service to 
the people in the Jungle as a whole. 

But I am not talking generali- 
ties. I am trying to tell the read- 
ers of this magazine how to hold on 
to their money and make it earn 
more. 

No broker lies awake nights 
thinking of old-time clients who 
are now penniless. If brokers did 
this, they would all die of insomnia. 

Usually, too, a broker goes by 
rumors, not by principles. He 
trots up and down with the’ mar- 
ket. He seldom studies national 
tendencies. 

He has no chart nor map nor 
compass. He merely follows the cli- 
ents whom he is supposed to lead. 


this. 

If brokers were put on 
salary, and bankers were put on 
commission, the whole world of 
Finance would be marvellously al- 
tered; and whether for better or 
worse, no one knows. 

But this one clear Fact stands: 
out and cannot be denied, that 2 
banker is in a better position to 
give disinterested advice than any- 
body else is. 

Very few depositors make a full 
use of their banker. In my own 
early days, I had a bank account 
for ten years before I asked for a 
loan; and for fourteen years be- 
fore I asked my banker’s advice 
about investments. 

In those early days, I went for 
advice to a broker and a house 
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agent. The former made me lose 
$1,250 and the latter made me lose 
$6,000. That is what it cost me to 
learn never to go for advice to any 
one who is paid on commission. 

When you go to your banker for 
advice, you help yourself in two 
ways: 


(1) You are likely to be ad- 
vised wisely. 


(2) You improve the bank- 
er’s opinion of you and thus 
strengthen your credit. 


A banker is a sort of onlooker 
. in the Jungle of Finance. He has 
no reason to deceive either himself 
or his clients. 

He is more of a student than a 
busybody, and he knows too much 
about the Jungle to call himself a 
guide. 

He can’t tell you how to make 
12 per cent., but he can tell you 
how to make 6. 

He can’t tell you how to double 
your money, but he can tell you 
thow to hold fast what you have. 

He can’t tell you the path to the 
Golden Mountain; although he 
knows that, every now and then, 
some man, by luck or by merit, 
finds it and becomes fabulously 
rich. 

A banker always plays safe, and 
for that reason he is the best possi- 
ble adviser to every investor at 
first. 

There comes a time when a man 
may become strong enough to out- 
grow his banker’s advice—but that 
is not often. 

Especially at a time like the 
present, I would advise every busi- 
ness man to lean heavily on his 
banker. 

The banker is to-day the central 
man. The world is on his ‘shoul- 
ders. All the international money 
troubles that politicians are talk- 
ing about, must in the end be set- 
tled by the bankers, not by the 
Parliaments and Congresses. 
The banker is the protector of 
the people’s money, and he must 
assert himself. He must give poli- 
ticians their orders. 

He is not a mere bookkeeper. 
He is aGuarDIAN. He is a TRUSTEE. 
He is a LEADER, whether he wants 
to be or not. 

So, our sixth pointer is—asK 
YOUR BANKER. 





The best business man isn’t al- 
ways the one who is quickest to 
see through a proposition; it’s the 
one who is quickest to see a propo- 
sition through.—The Kodak Sales- 


man. 
* * * 


Some people hold the key to the 
situation and then are too lazy to 
turn it—N.C. R. Progress. 


SPARKS 


UR holiday wish for you is 
that the spirit of Christmas 
which makes that holiday 

the most joyous of the year will re- 
main with you every day durin 
1923. P Mis r 

Christmas is joyous because of 
the joyous thoughts we entertain. 
Let us make up our minds this 
Christmas that we’ll make an ef- 
fort to keep those thoughts with us 
all through the coming year. 

It is scientifically true that the 
world we live in is the world we 
think we live in. There are men 
and women who are happy in pov- 
erty and other men and women 
who are miserable in the owner- 
ship of millions. 

What we think is of more im- 
portance than the things we pos- 
sess. 

Possessions are valuable only as 
they make it easier for us to think 
thoughts that result in the produc- 
tion of happiness and service. 

Our own hope is that during the 
coming year we may be of such 
service to you as to make it easier 
for you to keep alive in your hearts 
that feeling that will be yours on 
Christmas morning. 


* * 


In dictating your letters, it may 
be well for you to remember these 
wise old words: “Sweet language 
will multiply friends: and a fair 
speaking tongue will increase kind 
greetings.” 

e. 8.9 


The electric eel, which attains a 
length of three feet and the thick- 
ness of a man’s thigh, has a nat- 
ural battery that is sufficiently 
powerful to stun the largest ani- 
mal. After its electricity is dis- 
charged, however, it becomes de- 
fenseless and timid. It is only 
after long rest and after abundance 
of food that it regains its power. 
How like the electric eel a busi- 
ness man is! He plunges in with 
all his force and exhausts it 
against the obstacles that oppose 
his progress, but if he is wise and 
takes vacations when he needs 
them, his power comes back and he 
can again go at his work with new 
strength. 

x * x 

A radical friend of mine, who 
associates most of the time with 
men and women who think that 
our political and economic sys- 
tems ‘are wrong, has just returned 
from Europe where he went seek- 
ing, as he said, the truth. Talk- 
ing with him the other night, I 
could not see that his trip had done 
him any good. In Europe, too, he 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


associated with people who were 
convinced that nearly everything 
in the world is wrong, and that 
there can be no true happiness for 
the multitude until what is has 
been changed to something else. 
Of course, I may be wronging him, 
but I feel pretty sure that in his 
travels through Europe my friend 
was not really seeking the truth. 
What he was looking for was evi- 
dence that would justify him in 
holding his old opinions about the 
rottenness of things as they are. 
In this world most of us find what 
we seek. In the world there are 
many things that are wrong, of 
course, but it is equally true that 
there are many things that are 
right. To condemn the whole be- 
cause a part is bad, is no evidence 
of wisdom. 
* * & 


Usually when I visit people, all 
I want for my entertainment is 
freedom to spend most of my time 
reading. It is no trouble at all for 
me to-imitate Dr. Johnson, who 
used to make a bee-line for the 
bookshelves. Fanny Burney says 
that the first time he visited her 
father’s house and found a book 
that happened to hit his fancy, “he 
took it down, and, standing aloof 
from the company, which he 
seemed clean and clear to for- 
get, he began without further 
ceremony and very composedly 
to read to himself; and as in- 
tently as if he had been alone 
in his own study.” Roosevelt, they 
say, to escape from people used to 
stand in the vestibule of his private 
car and read until he was inter- 
rupted. When people say, “I 
haven’t time to read,” they really 
mean, “I don’t care very much 
about reading.” 

* * * 


If you were to tell the average 
man on the street that scientists 
had spent month after month in 
the classification and anatomical 
study of fleas which infest lower 
animals, it is almost certain that 
that great genus, the man on the 
street, would call those scientists 
fools for wasting their time. It 
would never occur to him that this 
investigation would be of any,use 
whatever in the saving of human 
lives. The truth is that the facts 
gathered by these men were just 
what was needed in combating the 
Oriental plague when it threat- 
ened this country. The more one 
learns about the work of the scien- 
tists engaged in pure research, the 
more the so-called practical man 
must respect them. 








Fifth Avenue 


ROM where it starts at Washington Square—once 

Potter’s. Field, burying ground of paupers and 
later famous for its scaffold on which a woman, per- 
haps the only woman executed in New York, was 
hanged—up to Central Park, Fifth Avenue is the 
greatest, if not the most magnificent thoroughfare of 
all the world. It is justly famous for its specialty 
shops. Space commands a price as nowhere else on 
earth. For ground floor room sufficient in which to 
swing a cat, supposing you cared to indulge in such 
novel exercise, you’d have to pay a King’s ransom. 

Nowhere else in the great city are there so many 
specialty shops. They are the delight of the ladies. 
And they are of infinite variety. 

Queer indeed are some of them for there are two 
within 150 feet of each other that, unless vou know 
New York and New Yorkers, you’d never expect to 
find. 

One is a Butterfly Shop. It is a wonder. If there is 
a species of butterfly not to.be found there it is not 
known to the proprietor. The world has been 
searched for rare specimens and they come from the 
jungles and the plains, the hills and the valleys of 
all the continents. — 

Buy? Somebody must buy butterflies else the shop 
would close its doors. There are butterflies displayed 
that are as big, measured by spread of -wing, as a 
robin, and butterflies as small as small butterflies 
can be. ; 

Winged paintings, masterworks of nature’s glori- 
ous riot of pigmentation beyond the skill of greatest 
artist to more than attempt to copy, are the butterflies. 

And not far from the Butterfly Shop there is another 
establishment unique for Fifth Avenue, for its spe- 
cialty is Clothes Hangers. 

Much of a mystery as to how a shop specializing in 
butterflies can pay Fifth Avenue rentals may be, a 
greater one would seem to be in how a specialty house 
dealing in clothes hangers can prosper there. But evi- 
dently it does or otherwise it could not endure. 

These two houses, in a sense, typify the splendid 
avenue, the thoroughfare of world thoroughfares, in 
its extreme of the exquisite and the rare on one side 
and the needful and utilitarian on the other. 


From Diamonds to Dolls 


NE of those rare animals, a New Yorker born in 
New York, wandered back to the home town the 
other day and was saddened by what he saw. There 
was a time when he knew Union Square, but he does 
not know it now. Once there was a structure on 
the west side of the Square upon which he used to 
gaze with reverence. It was not imposing in its 
facade, for it was and is only a specimen of what 
awful things were done in the cast-iron period of 
American architecture. But that building once was 
the home of Tiffany when the name Tiffany meant 
Diamonds, Rubies, Pearls, Gems and Precious Stones 
gathered from the treasure houses of the world. 
To-day the floors the aristocrats and the mighty 
trdd in the stately times of the Knickerbockers know 
them no more, for in the house that was Tiffany’s 
they now sell—what do you suppose? Yes, dolls, all 
kinds of dolls by wholesale and job lot. 





‘Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 





__ Queer have been the changes in that structure. As 
if the invasion of the dolls was not enough, there’s a 
man upstairs occupying the rooms once sacred to 
pearls, and his specialty is “gents” underwear. 

No limit does there seem to be to the decline of this 
former temple, for its upper stories, once the haven 
of those mastermen the lapidaries who cut and fash- 
ioned and set the precious stones that decked the 
dainty and the dowered of New York’s femininity, now 
are the home office and the showrooms of America’s 
greatest producer of overalls. 

Queer town, New York. Fourteenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue not so long ago—at least you'll say not 
so long ago if you wish to believe you are not really 
old—had on one of its corners the greatest cara- 
vansary perhaps of the world: Delmonico’s in the time 
when Delmonico’s was Delmonico’s. There was where 
Mrs. Astor when she was ruler of society gave her 
balls. There was where Lorenz Delmonico did his 
prettiest. Where Delmonico’s stood you now can buy 
Russian roubles, Polish marks, German marks or Aus- 
trian kronen. If those currencies do not suit you, 
opportunity is offered to invest in almost anything 
offered by Europe just now in the form of money. 

And upstairs there’s a clothing shop. 

And on the ground floor, occupying about the same 
location as did the daintiest private dining room in the 
Delmonico days, there’s a “lunch parlor,” one of those 
quick lunch, grab-your-grub, lunch parlors. 


Brothers Under the Skin 


R. LESTER J. UNGER, one of America’s 

authorities on blood transfusion, says there is 
no difference in the blood of the negro, the red man, 
the brown man, the yellow man, and the white man. 
He has made thousands of blood tests and should 
know. 


Willie Hoppe 


E USED TO have a great admiration for him, 

but not now. Any man who did such an im- 
polite act as he was guilty of in Boston is sure of hav- 
ing his name stricken from our visiting list. Think 
of it. A perfectly nice gentleman named Charles C. 
Peterson was to play with him in an exhibition game 
of billiards in Boston. Mr. Peterson shaved and laved, 
got into evening dress, manicured his favorite billiard 
cue, went to the hall in which the game was to be 
played, was introduced to the audience and “banked” 
with Hoppe to decide which of them should have first 
shot. Hoppe won the bank. Then Hoppe made the 
first point. Also the second. Mr. Peterson sat there 
and waited for Willie to miss. But Willie didn’t miss. 
He kept right on until he ran 300. He might still be 
clicking off points but 300. was the limit set for a 
night’s performance. 

All Mr. Peterson did in the game was to bank for 
first shot. That and put his billiard cue back in his 
bag when the “game” was over. 

If that is Mr. Hoppe’s idea of politeness to a gen- 
tleman who goes before the public all dolled up and 
full of desire to show what a billiard player is, it prob- 
ablv is not Mr. Peterson’s and certainly not ours. 

And yet the public seemed to like it. 





Money Rates Getting Back to 
Normal Trends 


Self-Sufficiency of Regional Districts—Seasonal Variations 
Reduced—No Inter-Reserve Borrowing 


VENTS have justified the 
prediction made in July that, 
.4in the rising money move- 
ment which would occur this au- 
tumn, normal seasonal characteris- 
tics would be more in evidence than 
they have been for several years 
past, during which the effects of 
abnormal post-bellum disturbances 
have continued to dominate the 
money market and to overpower 
seasonal influences. 

In contrast with 1920 and 1921, 
a typical autumn movement in in- 
terest rates has occurred this year, 
despite the circumstance that the 
Federal Reserve system was able, 
for the first time, to function in 
the fall money movement eman- 
cipated from unusual complica- 
tions in facilitating the rallying of 
funds for crop-moving and other 
expanding credit demands that for- 
merly caused strained money mar- 
kets even in normal years. . 

While the increased efficiency of 
banking under the Federal Reserve 
system did not obviate entirely the 
fall bulge in rates, nevertheless the 
efficacy of the system is undoubt- 
edly reflected in the fact that the 
extent of the rise this fall was 
only about half the normal expec- 
tation established by the experi- 
ence of normal pre-reserve years. 
The rise was also delayed a month 
this year. Past experience is 
shown in Table I, which gives the 
seasonal fluctuations in call money 
and commercial paper rates based 
on averages for twenty pre-war 
years; it also gives in parallel with 
these the monthly average rates 


for 1922. 
Table I 
20-Year Average and 1922 
Money Rates 
Call Money 60-90 Day Paper 
20-yr. 20-yr. 
average 1922 average 1922 
, a ee 3.79 4.56 4.59 4.90 
RR 2.55 4.94 4.27 4.88 
ae ee 3.41 4.35 4.66 4.80 
DP OES 3.36 4.35 4.51 4.58 
Way 3. ac 2.85 3.97 4.26 4.25 
Bas 2.64 4.13 4.20 4.05 
ore 2.69 3.38 4.50 3.78 
5S as os 2.87 4.00 4.93 3.93 
ee 406 4.48 5.24 4.18 
ee sos a. 5.02 5.00 5.23 4.38 


The general trend in the 20-year 
average figures is downward dur- 
ing the early part of the year, with 





By John Oakwood 


a strengthening tendency in March 
due to spring trade. revival. . In 
the 1922 figures this March rise 
was lacking, spring retail trade be- 
ing disappointing and still under 
the influence of unemployment and 
cautious buying. 

In the 20-year average both call 
money and commercial paper rates 
continue steadily downward after 
March, reaching a low point in 
June, then turning upward through 
September and October, when the 


trend is the essential thing estab- 
lished by the average, and to this 
the fall movement in 1922 con- 
forms. In neither 1920 or 1921 was 
there any semblance of conformity. 

While the testimony of the au- 
tumn 1922 interest rates may fair- 
ly be accepted as indicating that 
normal seasonal influences are 
once more in major control of the 
money market, it is perhaps too 
early to form a dogmatic judg- 
ment as to the extent to which 














Table II 

Total Leans and Discounts of the Reporting Federal Reserve 
Member Banks 

(000’s omitted) 
July August September October November 
NS id i vce vac $ 729,200 $ 791,400 $ 792,800 $ 814,600 $ 843,400 
mew York... .... 4,020,000 3,956,000 3,895,000 3,981,000 4,052,000 
Philadelphia ..... 554,600 - 557,700 572,900 592,600 599,200 
Cleveland ....... 992,000 995,100 1,005,000 1,030,000 1,033,000 
Richmond ....... 425,100 431,200 430,400 438, 1,100 
ee 350,500 355,400 356,000 375,000 393,200 
ee ee 1,540,000 1,550,000 1,569,000 1,588,000 1,610,000 
) ee 408,700 : 13, 425,200 441,900 
Minneapolis ..... 234,000 226,500 245,200 238,600 248,400 
Kansas City ..... 424,700 426,100 428,300 434,600 441,700 
IE iis ne Bdaad 234,000 238,500 237,400 256,000 276,500 
San Francisco ... 857,300 863,800 873,500 878,500 893,700 














winter let-down in business 
comes with the completion of 
crop-moving and liquidation of 
agricultural credits. 

This autumn the movemetit has, 
in general trend, followed this nor- 
mal course, modified to the ex- 
tent, as pointed out above, that 
the rise was not so great and that 
the low point came later, falling in 
July instead of June; and, in the 
case of commercial paper, the rise 
continued strongly upward through 
October, whereas in the 20-year 
average the turn was slightly 
downward by that month. It is 
to be remembered, however, that 
these detailed differences are not 
essential, since 1922 is an individ- 
ual case and, therefore, differs in 
detail from the average which con- 
ceals the fact that some of the pre- 
war years used as normal made 
their low points sooner: or later 
than the average and maintained 
their advances for longer or short- 
er periods.. The general normal 





the functioning of the Federal Re- 
serve system under normal condi- 
tions modifies the movement. It 
may safely be assumed, however, 
that it tends to reduce the seasonal 
variation in money, but will not 
entirely eliminate it. 

Corroboration of this assumption 
is found in the regional data of 
the twelve Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts, which show that the various 
sections of the country have been 
rendered self-sufficient in smooth- 
ly meeting the fall expansion in 
credit and currency needs, in 
marked contrast to the strain and 
distortion that each year wracked 
the nation’s financial structure and 
threw particularly heavy stresses 
on the New York call market as 
funds were drawn away to the in- 
terior. 

The uniformity of the expansion 
of banking activity throughout the 
country is shown by the data, in 
Table II, of total loans and dis- 
counts of the reporting member 
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banks of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem in the twelve reserve cities. 
A general. upward movement, 


almost uniform throughout the 
country, set. in after July, follow- 
ing the general downward trend in - 
the volume of Credits that ruled 


during the first seven months of 
the year. It is to-be particularly 
noted that there was no violent 
heaping up of loans in the major 
financial center, New York, as a re- 
sult of demands from other sec- 
tions, but that a moderate down- 
ward movement occurred there 
even while expansion was pro- 
ceeding elsewhere. Not until No- 
vember did New York expand, and 
then only moderately. 

This indication of the financial 
self-sufficiency of the various sec- 
tions of the country under the 
Federal Reserve system 1s further 
emphasized by Tables III and IV, 
showing the rediscounts and Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in actual cir- 
culation of the twelve Federal 
Reserve banks. 


Perfection in Use of Credit 


From the figures in Table III, 
which refer to dates nearest the 
first of the month, is visible the re- 
course in moderate degree of the 
banks in their respective districts 
for co-operation from the Federal 
Reserve banks in financing local 
expansion of agricultural and fall 
business activities. The apparently 
violent changes visible in the re- 
discount figures for the New York 
bank in July reflect special and 
temporary effects, such as fiscal 
settlements, and do not indicate a 
disturbed situation. 

The outstanding feature of the 
picture presented of the country as 
a whole is the orderly working of 
the credit mechanism when tested 
_ under normal conditions. It is to 

be particularly noted that during 
this period there was no inter- 
reserve-bank borrowing; that is, 
each district has been able to take 
care of itself without recourse to 
the means provided by the system 















Table IV. 
Federal Reserve Notes in Actual Circulation 
~ €000’s omitted) 


July August September October November 
rr $162,700 $167,500 $186,700 $196,300 $196,300 
New York *.. 7). 2.4. 642,400 - 615,400 610,700 598,800 
Philadelphia ....:... 183,800 178,000 182,500 186,900 197,800 

~ CE ¢ecesssee-s 4 200,000° ~ 194,000 205,300 216,000 222,500 
Richmond ......... 82,800 78,100 82,100 90,500 95,900 
Atta si. ib 456053608 114,600 110,700 114,300 121,500 124,400 
SOT 376,200 368,300 382,400 385,400 391,800 
Dh, EE, sesueckense ,800 68,100 70,700 80,300 91,700 
Minneapolis ......... 50,500 48,900 51,300 55,200 56,800 
TT eee 59,100 59,400 62,000 65,600 67,900 
ESAS oe 27,200 26,900 35,100 43,100 43,300 
San Francisco ...... 226,200 217,200 223,700 223,000 222,100 

















by which, in case of need, one dis- 
trict can strengthen its reserve po- 
sition by borrowing from another. 

No Federal Reserve bank has re- 
discounted paper with another 
Federal Reserve bank since the 
the middle of December, 1921, 
when the banks in those districts 
which are largely agricultural 
cleaned up their borrowings. Dur- 
ing the crop-moving season of 
1921 a large amount of borrowing 
between Federal Reserve banks 
was necessary; in August, Septem- 
ber, and October of that year ac- 
commodations of this sort by the 
New York bank for others aver- 
aged over $100,000,000. This sea- 
son there was none. 

The movement in the elastic ele- 
ment introduced into the currency 
by the Federal Reserve system— 
that is, the issuance of Federal Re- 
serve notes varying in volume with 
business requirement—is shown in 
Table IV. 

In the figures for New York a 
notable contrast is presented in the 
decrease in Federal Reserve notes 
while the volume was expanding 
everywhere else. This is due to 
the fact that, with the aid of the 
Federal Reserve system, New York 
can conduct a great many of the 
large government and corporate 
credit transactions centering there 
as bookkeeping operations—which 
is an approach to perfection in the 











Table III 


Re-Discounts by Federal Reserve Banks 
(000’s omitted) 


July August September October November 

Betti. ee ci 33,700 $29,300 $29,200 $26,200 $41,500 

| New Sa eas. 108,500 38,800 48,300 57,700 161,000 
| Philadelphia ......... 43,900 40,200 37,800 37,500 49,400 
| Cleveland’ Sik. 625i«s 41,400 28,900 27,800 26,400 42,900 
Richmond) ois dase 38,600 36,100 34,600 42,700 40,700 

| Atl asc. 29,100 30,600 31,200 37,100 34,500 
|» Chie Ee cine d ans 60,100 52,500 52,500 ,600 79,200 
St. Lege eee, 18,300 19,000 18,200 21,700 30,600 

| Minneapolis ........ 26, 27,100 26,300 24,600 23,200 
+ Kansep Gite xi..cc 20,100 17,900 17,900 22,200 25,700 
P Dallas csseadecetolnaxn 32,100 34,700 35,900 26,800 18,200 
San Francisco ...... 47,200 44,400 45,300 40,600 40,800 
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use of credit—whereas in agricul- 
tural, industrial, and commercial 
centers an increase in activity re- 
quires an expansion in hand-to- 
hand money to pay wages, settle 
accounts, and carry on cash trans- 
actions. 

The foregoing figures do not re- 
veal, of course, the large volume 
of business between the commer- 
cial banks direct, independent of 
the Federal Reserve system, this 
fall, but they undoubtedly show 
that the system facilitated and took 
the strain off banking, making the 
crop-moving season one of greater 
ease than might otherwise have 
been expected were not direct bank 
transactions supplemented by Fed- 
eral Reserve banking. 


Outlook for Continued Ease 


It is not to be forgotten, also, 
that the cash position of banking. 
commerce, and industry was un- 
usually strong this fall as a result 
of accumulated funds due to the 
1921 depression, so that many con- 
cerns and districts were able to 
finance themselves; but this is not 
sufficient to account for all of the 
great ease ruling in the money 
markets his fall. The facilities of 
the Federal Reserve undoubtedly 
contributed to the smoothness of 
the whole movement and undoubt- 
edly kept money rates appreciably 
lower than they otherwise would 
have been. 

There has, subsequent to the 
data here tabulated, developed a 
contractive movement in credit, 
evidencing the passing of the au- 
tumnal peak demand. The out- 
look, therefore, is for continued 
ease in money rates and facility in 
meeting requirements. 





I am not bound to win, but I am 
bound to be true. I am not bound 
to succeed, but I am bound to live 
up to what light I have. I must 
stand with anybody that stands 
right; stand with him while he is 
right, and part with him when he 
goes wrong.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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If you never break a promise, if 
you always pay the money you 
owe exactly on the day it is due, 
nobody will know but that you are 
worth a billion. And you will be 
just as good a risk as a man worth 
a billion, for all that he could do 
would be to pay promptly on the 
due date—Hamilton Fish. 

= “ee 

We are 90 per cent. alike, all we 
peoples, and 10 per cent. different. 
The trouble is that we forget the 
90 per cent. and remember the 10 
“ per cent. when we criticize others. 
—Sir Charles Higham. 

i ar 

When the well is dry we know 
the worth of water, and when the 
pocket is empty we know the value 
of money. The happy-go-lucky in- 
dividual who spends as much as he 
makes is a thin-ice skater. If sick- 
ness or loss of work should come, 
he drops through and disappears. 
When old age descends upon him, 
it is unfortunate but true, that he 
usually finds himself in the thread- 
bare ranks of those who have seen 
better days. Times have changed 
materially since Benjamin Frank- 
lin wrote these words about the 
well, but the lesson they impart is 
as unchanging as the stars. Those 
who practice thrift, who prepare 
for next year as well as this, go 
rapidly forward. A steady-grow- 
ing bank account gives them con- 
fidence to branch out and courage 
to tackle bigger things. It makes 
the step lighter and the heart more 
cheery.—C. P. C. Pacemaker. 

ee ge 

I do not care to fool any man; 
when he discovers I have fooled 
him, he will do me more harm than 
my cunning did me good.—E. W. 
Howe. 

e.*¢ * 

A man should never be ashamed 
to own that he has been in the 
wrong; it is but saying in other 
words that he is wiser to-day than 
he was yesterday.—William Penn. 

os 

Energy will do anything that 
can be done in'this world; and no 





circumstances, no opportunities, 
will make a man without it.— 
Goethe. 

a 


There’s a great deal of good that 
can be done in the world if we are 
not too careful as to who gets the 
credit.—Talcott Williams. 


/ 


The Timeless Things 
(Specially written for “Forbes”) 
By Ted Olson 


Men write their names on. marble, 
and in a little day 

The wind-rush and the rain-wash erase 
them quite away. 

Men build them halls of granite—and 
Time’s ironic hand 

Makes of their grandeur at the last but 
rubble in the sand. 


The towers of Troy and Babylon have 
withered, bronze and stone; 

The names of Nineveh and Tyre are 
wind and dust alone. 

They heaped their beams to heaven— 

they delved earth’s inmost deeps— 

the slow turf alone may mark 

where their dead pride now sleeps. 


And 


But firmer far than marble are stones 
of mortal trust, 

And human hearts remember when 
granite turns to dust; 

And he who builds for human needs, for 
service tried and sure, 

While faith and honor flame undimmed, 
his work will yet endure. 


O builders, toilers, artisans, hewers of 
wood or stone, 

Toiler and task are dust at last; the 
dream remains alone. 

So let the fire of high resolve harden 
the baser clay— 

That Time may test your work at last 
and turn, repulsed, away! 





I look on the Governorship as 
an opportunity to do service. The 
Executive Mansion is a_ great 
house, but not a room in it looks 
better to me than the house on 


Oliver Street. — Governor-elect 
‘“‘Al” Smith, of New York. 
x * * 


If democracy is to secure its au- 
thorities in morals, religion and 
statesmanship it must stimulate lead- 
ership for its own masses.—Herbert 
Hoover, 





A @ext 


B ut Godliness is profitable un- 
to all things, having promise 
of the life that tom is, and that 
which is to rome.—3. Thimothy 
4;8 
Sent in by C. Clarence Baker, 
1600 Park street, Syracuse, 
N. Y. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 
presented -to senders of texts 


UE a 





used. 





Some of you perhaps may not 
know that Mr. Edison’s plan for 
the issue of paper money against 
products stored in Government 
warehouses was received with en- 
thusiastic favor in many of our 
agricultural States. Mr. Edison 
must have made William Jennings 
Bryan green with envy. Mr. Bry- 
an proposed the free coinage of 
only two metals. Mr. Edison sees 
him and raises him by several hun- 
dred, for his plan practically pro- 
poses the free coinage of hundreds 
of marketable commodities.—Dean 
Johnson. 

i ae 

A sense of duty is natural to 
man, and there can be no satisfac- 
tion in life without attempting to 
fulfill it—Disraeli. * 

ek ae 

Prohibition is the greatest thing 
in America to-day. A drink of 
whiskey is a rotten habit, just like 
opium, cocaine, and too much eat- 
ing. Everybody ought to help to 
protect themselves against the 
sale of whiskey. Even the drunk- 
ards should help, and they would 
if they had plain common sense. 
--N. C. R. Progress. 

Sat Se 


Who is the other fellow? Is he 
not a mere reflection of ourselves? 
And don’t you think, therefore, 
that it even pays to be fair with 
him? 

For a long time I have noticed 
the people who have taken advan- 
tage of others, or of their city, or 
of their country. Considering re- 
sults at long range, all these years 
mighty few have really got away 
with it. 

Whenever you_ short-change, 
even to the smallest degree, the 
other fellow, you are simply cheat- 
ing yourself, your family and your 
friends.—Albert B. Lord. 

x * x 

The real problem confronting 
American science is not so much a 
dearth of students as a scarcity of 
competent instructors. 

Industrial research laboratories 
are man-using, not man-producing. 

It is not sufficient merely that 
there should be numerous science 
students, but among these students 
should be unusually gifted minds. 

There are no better advanced 
professional and technical courses 
given in the world than in Amer- 
ica.—Dr. Kellogg. 











Sins of Omission 






With Respect to the Inventory 


posed of cash, accounts 
receivable, and inventories. 
They are called “quick assets” be- 
cause they are supposed to be ca- 
pable of quick conversion into 
cash. 
How many manufacturers and 
merchants realize that a dollar in 
the inventory requires the same 
amount of watching and checking 
and counter-checking as a dollar 
in the bank? 
The average manufacturer is 
willing to pay a very good sal- 
ary to the man who has 


O 'vvse ASSETS are com- 


By William N. Shaw 


Vice-President, New York Air Brake Co., 
President, Eisemann Magneto Corp. 


or $7,500 a year; for this man has 
far greater opportunity to save the 
manufacturer money and will be 
required to exercise far greater 
discretion and intelligence than 
your cashier will exercise in the 
course of his normal duties. 

The inventory supervisor should 
report direct to the general man- 
ager and should have under him 
the purchasing agent, general 
storekeeper, receiving clerk, and 
shipping clerk. All requisitions for 
material before going to the pur- 
chasing agent should be approved 


mined as to the percentage of the 
whole that each of the foregoing 
sub-divisions should carry, and 
only study and experience can be 
a guide. But a few general obser- 
vations can be made. 

In certain classes of work where 
there are frequent changes of 
styles the great hazard lies in the 
finished material, whereas in other 
industries the raw basic material 
fluctuates to such an extent that a 
difference of a cent a pound or a 
cent a yard, will mean a substantial 
loss or gain on the year’s business. 

Purchased-indirect mate- 








charge of his bank balances, 
but the same man very often 
is unwilling to pay more 
than a laborer’s wage to the 
man responsible for his in- 


AREFUL 


STUDY will con- 
vince the manufacturer that 
the real hazard in his business, as 


rial and factory supplies can 
be watched to decided ad- 
vantage. It is impossible 
without the closest scrutiny 
to prevent employees from 


ventory. ; far as his quick assets are con- wasting, through careless- 

The relative descending cerned, rests not with his cash nor ness or otherwise, large 
order of immunity from ° ° . amounts of the two fore- 
shrinkage in value are: accounts i at eae going classifications. The 
cash, accounts receivable, inventory, and that it will pay him average industrial employee 
and inventories. In other to devote the same energy, study, thinks he is working for a 


words, a dollar in cash does 
not shrink in value except 
by reason of external eco- 





and foresight to his inventory that 
he does to his other quick assets. 


rich concern that buys ma- 
terial much cheaper than he 
can, and consequently that 














it is foolish to try to econ- 





nomic conditions. A dollar 
in the accounts receivable 
is subject to credit losses, and 
experience has taught that a 
reasonable reserve should be 
created to cover these losses. 
The inventory, on the other hand, 
is subject to attack on many sides, 
as for instance theft, obsolescence, 
deterioration, actual physical 
shrinkage due to handling, com- 
pounding interest charges where 
there is an over-supply of some 
class of material, etc., etc. 

Careful study will convince the 
manufacturer that the real hazard 
in his business, as far as his quick 
assets are concerned, rests not 
with his cash nor accounts receiv- 
able, but with his inventory, and 
that it will well pay him to devote 
the same energy, study, and fore- 
sight to his inventory that he does 
to his other quick assets. 

What can be done to further 
safeguard this very volatile asset? 

In the first place appoint an hon- 
est, competent, experienced man 
who knows the product in all its 
details and pay him the same sal- 
ary you are paying your assistant 
treasurer or cashier, be it $5,000 





by him and only approved when 
he knows (a) that the material is 
actually needed, (b) that no sub- 
stitute for material in stock can be 
made, (c) how much or how little 
it is wise to purchase. 

The inventory supervisor should 
be in very close touch with the 
selling and production departments 
and know as far as possible what 
the requirements will be for a long 
period ahead, to enable him to 
form an opinion as to the general 
trend of the business. 

While there are variations in 
different businesses, the usual sub- 
divisions of the inventory are: 
Assembled Finished Material 
Unassembled Finished Material 
Material in Operation 
Rough Basic Material 
Purchased Direct Material 
Purchased Indirect Material 
Factory Supplies 

An analysis of this list would 
lead us into the accounting end, 
which is unnecessary in connection 
with this particular survey. 

The nature of the business would 
have to be known and studied be- 
fore a proper ratio could be deter- 





omize or prevent waste. 

It is presumed that the average 
manufacturer has some method of 
keeping a record of his going in- 
ventory, either by cards or book 
record on a unit basis or account- 
ing methods on a dollar basis, and 
while these are of inestimable 
value the real records, of course, 
are based on the physical inven- 
tory, which should be taken at 
least annually and as much oftener 
as conditions will permit. 

The physical inventory should 
be carefully analyzed and compar- 
ison made with the previous in- 
ventory, in order that the inven- 
tory supervisor and his superior 
officers may have an accurate pic- 
ture of this division of their quick 
assets. 

Every corporation makes up a 
list of old or hazardous accounts: 
receivable, and uses every en- 


deavor to liquidate or protect them 
from loss. This same thing should 
be done with the inventory, for 
only by means of a careful analysis 
can the weak points be brought to 
light and effort made to protect 
them. 
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The analysis should show (a) 
the number of the different units 
of manufactured articles in stock, 
(b) how many were in stock at the 
previous inventory taking, (c) how 
many ‘were consumed or shipped 
during the interval, and (d) how 
many are on order. 

This same consideration should 
be given to practically every unit 
in the entire inventory. 

In the vast majority of concerns 
such a study as the foregoing will 
show many weak points that will 
require prompt attention, and 
many losses will be limited by 
prompt, energetic action. 

The claim is made frequently by 
the manufacturer that his in- 
ventory is in balance, but unless 
his product is limited to one or two 
items that do not change in style 
from year to year it is a physical 
impossibility to have the inventory 
in absolute balance, but an intelli- 
gent inventory supervisor can do 
far more than keep his inventory 
in balance. 

Losses sustained by the indus- 
trial world since 1919 have been 
due to a great extent to sins of 
omission with respect to the in- 
ventory. In no department does a 
greater opportunity exist for addi- 
tional profits than in loss-saving 
management of the inventory. 





Develop Your Helpers 

The main thing with your fel- 
low-workers is to lead them and 
use them and get results. The 
other, and the bigger, thing is to 
develop your helpers, to keep out 
of the way of the growth of their 
personality. You never can tell 
what a man or woman will turn 
into after a few years. 

Keep off their self-respect, cut 
down rules and red-tape. Routines 
are guide-posts, not fences. The 
time clock, for example, is at best 
only a semi-necessary evil. Show 
a man his field of work, the stuff 
that he must turn out, and then let 
him alone to doit. No coddling, no 
interference, no nagging, no call- 
downs, no troubles. Point out the 
situation, if anything goes wrong, 
and ask whether it would not have 
been better if done this way. 

But the greatest of these, the one 
indispensable thing, is loyalty. No 
use paying the company’s money 
unless you get that.—W. S. Gifford, 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 

er 
- Idleness is the gate of all harm. 
An idle man is like a house that 
hath no walls; the devils may enter 
on every side.—Chaucer. 

* * * 

Just because a fellow listens to 
your troubles is no indication that 
he is interested in them.—Chan- 
Farco Beacon. 
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B USINESS people seldom write 
a letter unless they want 
something or answer a “want” let- 
ter. In the midst of this usual kind 
of correspondence, if a letter drops 
on our desk that’s just friendly— 
doesn’t ask for a thing or expect a 
reply—it’s thoroughly refreshing. 

The credit man is sorely tried 
by his slow accounts; why not get 
a reaction by looking over the 
prompt pay and dropping them a 
line or two of appreciation. That 
would be Credit Insurance. 

A company’s officer looks over 
the salesman’s records for a period 
and under advisement of the Sales 
Manager sprinkles a few letters of 
praise where they belong; they are 
as good as prize money. 

A firm, with a reputation for 
small turnover of employees, makes 
it a pleasant duty to write the un- 
expected letter: one to a bereaved 
clerk; one to an old service man; 
another to an unfortunate work- 


The Unexpected Letter Makes Friends 


man—not so many of them, but 
each highly valued for the human 
interest in another. 

There is a man that handles the 
“crank letters” of a large mail or- 
der house. These letters usually 
deserve no reply, but occasional 
ones may well be answered ; among 
the deserving come the Santa 
Claus letters from children, giving 
a fine opportunity for building 
good will. 

But make no mistake that your 
unexpected letter is frank, shows 
genuine interest, and seeks no ad- 
vertisement. It is a fine art to be 
truly sympathetic and even cour- 
teous or complimentary without 
suggesting self-interest. 

If’ you have the mind and the 
heart, there always is the unex- 
pected opportunity to write the 
kind of letter you would appre- 
ciate yourself. Seize the occasion. 
Get out of the business rut whenever 
you can. 








What Makes a Successful Business Man? 
(Continued from page 306) 


pared with capital charges. A 
bondholders’ protective committee 
has discovered that the plant never 
was equipped to run the entire 
process upon which estimates were 
based. Lack of $150,000 to com- 
plete equipment, after many mil- 
lions had been spent, throttled 
operations. The backers of the en- 
terprise had twice been to the 
banks and investors to sell bonds 
and apparently dared not test out 
confidence by returning with an 
admission that their estimates had 
again been exceeded. 

It is in order, here, to comment 
on a totally different type of 
security, in favor with some in- 
vestors—preferred stocks. I earn- 
estly indorse the statement of one 
of Boston’s best known investment 
bankers that “preferred stocks are 
a very much over-rated type of 
security.” They are not, as some 
have been misled to believe, the 
equivalent of bonds without ma- 
turity. They cannot, legally, set 
up any obligation except for in- 
come if earned or assets in liqui- 
dation, after all debts, including 
bonds and notes, have been paid. 
Restrictions, sinking funds and 


other frills are waived invariably, 
when need arises, as the last two 
years have shown. 

The preferred stockholder is in 
the position of a silent partner, 
limited as to share in profits and 
without voice, under ordinary con- 
ditions, in management. I do not 
mean that no preferred stocks are 
admissible holdings. I do mean 
that a selection entirely, or in large 
part, of preferred stocks is not an 
investment list. Bear in mind that, 
whereas, you can buy the pre- 
ferreds relatively low at each dip. 
in the stock market, every three 
to five years, the opportunity to 
select bonds for a 6 per cent. in- 
come is not likely to return in your 
active lifetime. 





Running a house without a 
savings fund is like running a ship 
without ballast. It is dangerous at 
any time, and disastrous in a 
storm.—N. C. R. Progress. 

* * * 

Get the habit of deep breathing. 
It helps to increase health and 
strength; it also builds better 
mind and spirit—R. L. Alsaker,. 
M.D. 
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Multi - Millionaire Couzens 
Tells Why He Quit 
Business 
(Continued from page 310) 


dn the all-important, perennially- 
interesting subject of how to attain 
success in life, Senator Couzens con- 
tributes these sage pointers: 

“Thousands of great opportunities 
are open to boys to-day, and the 
rich boy who succeeds will deserve 
more credit than the poor boy. The 
former has everything; the latter 
has everything to win. 

“Stick to your job; give it all 
you've got in you and don’t be think- 
ing about what you’re going to do 
next. Don’t be afraid to work; if 
there’s one thing of which I’m in- 
tolerant it’s laziness. 

“The reason why so many fail is 
because they will not make the sacn- 
fices of time, of pleasure, of comfort, 
demanded by success. 

‘Another word for ‘failure’ is ‘sel- 
fishness’—the fear that if you work 
overtime or do more than you must, 
some one else besides yourself will 
benefit. 

“Marry young, just as soon as you 
find the right girl—and don’t be 
afraid of the babies! (Mr. Couzens 
has one son and three daughters. ) 

“Money is the easiest thing in the 
world to make and the stupidest 
thing to have, unless you know how 
to use It. 

“As for my ambition in life or 
politics, it is this: I am ambitious 
to be always constructively busy.” 

In Washington he ought to find a 
broad enough field, and there the 
real, helpful, purposeful, and keenly- 
intelligent “laborers are few.” 

Will Couzens succeed in this new 


environment? He may. He may 
not. He has ability. He has brains. 
He has energy. He has stamina. 
He has vision. He has purpose. 
He has ‘determination. 

But can he become a teamworker? 
Can he learn to co-operate and ‘to 
compromise? 

All his mature life he has been an 
order-giver. He hasn’t had to take 
orders from any one. His will has 
been law. 

Has this inculcated in him an at- 
titude, a spirit of domination which 
will render him incapable of work- 
ing harmoniously in co-operation 
with others holding equal or higher 
rank politically? Will he find him- 
self constantly bumping into stone 
walls? Will he find his hands and 
feet inextricably tied by red tape? 

Or will he prove himself able to 
overcome every obstacle and to in- 
duce others to follow him by the 
sheer power of superior ability and 
foresight and wisdom? 

Time alone can tell. 





You are the builder of your own 
fortune. The mark you have set 
is the plan by which you work. The 
blocks with which you build are 
the present hours. An hour mis- 
spent to-day is a block mislaid that 
must be torn out and replaced to- 
morrow. An hour improved to-day 
is a block laid trim and true, that 
may be forgotten but that will 
stand the ravages of the storm 
through all the future—Statler 
Salesmanship. 


* * * 
Things do not happen in this 


world—they are brought about.— 
Will H. Hays. 
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Best Way to Make Monéy Is 
to Save It 


The difficulty is that in the last 
few years this country has been 
spending money too freely. Men 
who a few years ago could not af- 
tord to own a horse now own an 
automobile. There are phono- 
graphs and pianolas in homes 
where the income would not seem 
to be sufficient for such luxuries. 
How well dressed men and women 
are to-day, no matter how limited 
is the family income! 

This spirit of extravagance 
which is sweeping over the world 
is a very dangerous spirit. Unless 
we return to the thrift and econ- 
omy of our ancestors we may well 
shudder when we think of the 
future. 

The best way to make money is 
to save it. How many of us to-day 
don’t stop to think of saving the 
pennies. Oh, no, we think to-day 
in terms of dollars and dimes. 

There is no more helpful way 
than by keeping a cash account of 
your personal receipts and expend- 
itures. I did this all my life until 
a few years ago. 

There is still another helpful 
way, and this is to make out a bud- 
get of your personal expenditures 
at the beginning of each year and 
then live within it—John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr. 


* * * 


Seeing that men get the chance 
to develop, broaden out, and help 
themselves is merely insuring to 
them the opportunity which God 
intended should be theirs.—H. W. 
Casler, in Trained Men. 











John Hays Hammond 





to: 


Editor “Forbes” 


My Favorite Motto 


“Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 


Although many times subsequent events have proved 
in my case that I wasn’t quite as right as I thought I 
was, nevertheless I have a certain amount of 
impetuosity which tends to action rather than to in- 
trospection, and I never aim to realize hundred per 
cent. efficiency or perfection. 
make progress in the right general direction it is as 
much as we poor mortals can aspire to. 


foto Wap Hare ersrnk 


For, after all, if we 
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Whats Coming? 


break? Bonds—up or down? How about 
money rates and general business? 


Babson'’s 


REPORTS 


18,000 a Silents have just recceived a 
The Outlook for 1923” which 

you apiain factsonthe situation and shows 

you what is to happen in the various phases of 
and finance during thenext 12 months. 

It is of vital importance! With this informa- 
you can see = ahead and govern 


tion 
yourself 
Report on Request 
Tear out the Memo—now—and 
hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning's mail. 
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A BEAR MARKET 
IN 1923? 


The major reaction of the past two 
months has broken the broad upward 
trend of the market decisively. 

Regardless of the recent minor rallies 
and reactions that have developed, it is 
evident that an entirely new set of fac- 
tors are now governing market condi- 
tions. 


WHAT DO THEY 
FORECAST ? 


Will 1923 see a broad bear movement? 
Or, after further backing and filling, can 
we look for a resumption of a broad 
upward movement? 


Our Speculative Bulletin—recently off 
the press—discusses this entire situation 
with care and in much detail. It draws 
comparisons with similar periods in pre- 
war markets—it points out the new fac- 
tors now working on prices, and makes 
definite conclusions, with specific recom- 
mendations. It should, therefore, prove 
of inestimable value to all investors. 


A few copies are available for FREE 
sample distribution. Write—today. 

This Bulletin is a portion of our 
Complete Educational, Investment and 
Speculative Service—a Service designed 
to meet the every-day needs of the 
average investor. 

Simply ask for FD-25 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 
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(Continued from page 295) 


Will prices be kept within the pur- 
chasing power of our agricultural and 
industrial masses, or will they be forced 
up injuriously? 

Will labor leaders use their influence 
to keep wage demands within bounds 
should labor scarcity become acute, or 
will strikes and other demoralizing labor 
upheavals work havoc? 

Will our own Government and for- 
eign governments exercise broad-gauge 
statesmanship and thus succeed in 
heading this old world towards peace 
and co-operation, or will narrow-mind-- 
edness and jealousies and hate bring on 
more demoralization, disturbances, and 
disaster? 

My frame of mind is this: 

If prudence, co-operation, magna- 
nimity, wisdom prevail, America can 
count upon. a gratifying measure of 
business prosperity. 

If not, not. 

There is great need, I think, for dis- 
seminating knowledge and understand- 
ing of this situation, so that all may 
realize the responsibility resting upon 
them in this matter of bringing on bad 
times or good times. 


Views of Leaders 


John J. Mitchell, the Chicago banker, 
says, “The majority of signs point to a 
fairly prosperous future. While there 
is much talk of some fear concerning 
adverse legislation, a year or more must 
elapse before much could be proposed, 
and radical proposals will be toned 
down or, in the last analysis, strongly 
combated. Future taxation is a big 
factor. 

“While the Government is reducing 
expenditures, the States are still running 
extravagantly. In Illinois we are more 
concerned with excessive State taxation 
than with Federal taxes.” 

The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, of New York, in its review, says: 

“Signs indicating favorable condi- 
tions for months ahead have stimulated 
optimism; in addition there is the 
realization that the year now closing 
has been one of adjustment in many 
directions, especially that of credit. It 
is worthy of note that prevailing op- 
timism is in face of continued curtail- 
ment in our foreign trade, which 
prompts the thought that were condi- 
tions in other parts of the world as 
favorable at the moment as they are, 
generally speaking, in the United 
States, there would be little cause to 
exercise restraint upon the imagination. 

“Were conditions on the Continent 
of Europe favorable—were the pur- 
chasing ability of its 400,000,000 people, 
indeed, only a fraction of what it was 
during the war—the effect on our in- 
dustrial activity and price structure 
would be pronounced. Foreign pur- 
chases, added to the domestic orders 
that are now making their effect felt, 
would widen the margin between the 





supply and demand, with unmistakable 
consequence on our business life.” 
“Building construction as an industry 
is unreasonably active because there is 
a definite demand for the finished 
product and because financial conditions 
in all sections of the country are more 
favorable for all types of building in- 
vestments, according to the Dow 
Service Daily Building Reports. As 
compared with the same period last 
year, building permits granted are 25 
per cent. greater, and were 50 per cent. 
more for the first ten months of 1922. 


Sees Bright Future 


“As I look into the future, it is my 
belief that we are approaching an era 
of development in this country which 
will far surpass anything witnessed 
before,” says S. W. Straus, of S. W. 
Straus & Co. “Our great American 
cities have in the last few years grown 
to a'remarkable degree, but I feel sure 
that we are on the threshold of still 
more important developments.” 

Concerning conditions in Europe, P. 
A. S. Franklin, president of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine, returning 
from a three months’ trip to London, 
said: “There is practically no improve- 
ment in Europe, except possibly in 
England, where the situation is slighty 
better. We found England much 
occupied with the elections. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no improvement in 
the shipping situation, and none is 
likely until conditions on the Continent 
improve The United States should 
help to bring about improvement, as 
the European countries are our best 
customers and we should assist them 
in every way possible.” 


The Way Out for Europe 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 
of Barclay’s Bank, Limited, of London, 
in a discussion of the reparations prob- 
lem, suminarized. the demands of the 
situation in five important particulars, 
which he believes should be followed 
to bring about any settlement of the 
difficulties. 

The five points are as follows: 

“1. The immediate agreement of Ger- 
many to a scheme having for its object 
the balancing of her budget and the 
stabilization of her currency. 

“2. The immediate appointment, with 
German consent, of a Committee of 
Supervision, for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing the Allies that every effort is being 
made by Germany to secure the suc- 
cessful carrying out of such scheme. 

“3. The acceptance for the moment 
of the amount payable by Germany at 
the figure already laid down by the 
Reparation Commission. Any adjust- 
ment to be deferred until the Com- 
mittee of Supervision is ready to make 
new recommendations. 

“4. The granting of temporary mora- 
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torium, not specifically limited to a 


definite time, but with power to the 
Allies to terminate at any moment 
such moratorium should the Committee 
of Supervision report that it was not 
fully satistied with Germany’s action. 
“5 The subsequent flotation of Ger- 
man bonds as and when the Committee 
of Supervision is satisfied that the 


fnances of Germany warrant such a 
step and subscribers can be found will- 
ing to take such bonds.” 


Why Not Subsidize Railroads? 


“If the Government, to _ secure 
adequate transportation,” says Samuel 
Rea, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, “is willing to subsidize the 
waterways, and is also subsidizing the 
highways, but largely at the expense of 
taxes imposed on the railroads, I see 
no reason why it should not subsidize 
the railroads, although personally dis- 
believing entirely in the theory of 
subsidies. 

“The matter in a nutshell is this: 
Are the shippers and the public going 
to pay the rates necessary under pres- 
ent economic conditions to secure 
adequate and proper transportation via 
rail? If not, I do not believe it can be 
furnished satisfactorily much _ longer, 
and some other plan must be devised. 
Meanwhile the industries, the farms, the 
mines and the traveling public must 
suffer the cost of congestion, delay 
and inconvenience which the railroads 
are working day and night to prevent.” 

Senator-elect Dr. Royal S. Copeland, 
Commissioner of the Health Depart- 
ment of New York City, in an address 
declared that the present immigration 
quota law. allowing only a 3 per cent. 
admission of immigrants at one time, 
a “silly” law. “The present law 
militates against the highest good of 
our country,” said Dr. Copeland. “We 
will never go back to free and unre- 
stricted immigration. We will insist on 
strict limitation, but the provisions of 
our law must be sound. They must be 
based on a thorough understanding of 
the needs of our country and they must 
be flexible enough to prevent the cruel 
and un-Christian acts which are per- 
petrated at our ports of entry.” 


Farmers At a Disadvantage 


American farmers, comprising about 
one-third of the country’s population, 
find themselves, notwithstanding their 
hard work and large production this 
year, still laboring under a_ serious 
disadvantage as compared with other 
groups of workers because of the dis- 
proportionate relationship of prices, 
Secretary Wallace of the Department 
of Agriculture told President Harding 
and Congress in his annual report. 

Among the causes which contribute 
to the abnormal relationship of farm 
prices to the prices of other things, 
Secretary Wallace mentioned these: 

Overproduction of many farm crops. 

Continued high freight rates. 

Maintenance of industrial wages at 
near war-time levels. 

Economic depression and depreciated 
currency in European countries. 

Interference with the _ efficient 
functioning of necessary industries. 

Unreasonably high costs of distribu- 
tion of some farm products. 
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STOCKS 
BONDS 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


When? 


Buying the best security at the wrong time may mean a 
big loss. 


There is a time when common stocks should be bought, 
a time when long term bonds are the most desirable, a 
time when nothing but short term maturities will prove 
profitable. 


The Brookmire Service tells WHAT to buy and WHEN 
to buy, and as a result, Brookmire clients make unusual 
profits without the usual speculative risk. 


Bulletin S9 free on request, explains the Brookmire Serv- 
ice and discusses present market opportunities. 


Fe for a copy today. 
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Raincoats 
—and Insurance 


“Anyone can tell the value of the raincoat he’s bought after 
it’s been through a real rain. How can you know the truth 
before you buy? 





“There’s little difference in appearance, texture or feel be- 
tween a waterproof raincoat and many clever makeshifts. 


“That’s why you must rely upon a name.” 


—from The Standard, of Boston 


Insurance, like raincoats, shows its value only in emergen- 
cies. The American Eagle has paid every valid claim in 
full since its incorporation. Its good name and honorable 
record inspire confidence. 











Ask our Advertising Department for a copy of 
“Income Tax Record for 1923,” our latest booklet 


American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 
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Chairman of the Board bE estan sil President 
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Diversify Your 
Investments 


Odd Lots enable you to 
diversify your holdings 
and increase margin of 
safety. 


Our new booklet ex- 
plains the many advan- 
tages offered by Odd 
Lot Trading. 
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boxes of the thrifty 
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execution of Odd 
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listed securities. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


With Longer Outlook Obscure, Speculative Leaders 
Likely to “Make Hay While the Sun Shines” 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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A RALLY of 5 points has followed 
the broad decline of 13 points from 
the high level reached in mid-October. 
A secondary reaction may carry prices 
down close to their recent low, but it 
seems doubtful if the technical position 
of the market is still sufficiently weak 
to permit a break through to new low 
levels. In fact, so well has the market 
acted on the rally and on all the little 
ups and downs that have followed the 
main setback, it seems quite likely that 
the main upward movement will be re- 
sumed much sooner than would natural- 
ly be expected. 

There are two good reasons why the 
major forward swing may very shortly 
get under way again. The first is that 
the great strength in foreign exchanges 
would seem to call for some recognition 
in our markets to the degree that it 
may reflect a brighter outlook for Eu- 
rope. The second is that our own busi- 
ness outlook is becoming mixed, with 
unanimity of opinion lacking as to the 
probable course beyond the early 
months of 1923. Under the circumstances 
it may be more than a shrewd guess to 
predict that speculative cliques and 
large-scale operators in stocks will 
strive to “make hay while the sun 
shines.” 

Since November 11, when Great Brit- 
ain made the second $50,000,000 payment 
on her debt to the United States, sterl- 
ing has risen nearly 18 cents, and in the 
latter part of this rise most of the Al- 
lied and neutral exchanges have had 
their share. While authorities are at a 
ioss to explain the persistent strength 
in the foreign exchanges, one thing may 
be set down as certain—it will foster 
optimism with regard to Europe. Some 
have seen in the rise in sterling an ex- 
pression of confidence in the ability of 
the new British ministry to settle the 
debt and reparations muddle, and favor- 
ing their viewpoint strong testimony 
has come from the London conference 


19274 


092 





of premiers where Bonar Law has sug 
gested that Britain might be moved to 
cancel the debt of France to England, 
provided France agrees to a reduction 
in German reparations and abandon- 
ment of a policy of force. There are 
those who dare to hope that the dark- 
est hour has been seen in Europe and 
that only a short time more will bring 
the break of dawn. 

The impression of a mixed business 
outlook is drawn from several sources. 
The upward movement of prices has 
slowed down perceptibly; the clamor for 
freight cars is less insistent; pig iron 
prices have turned rather soft; grain 
and cotton appear to have reached a 
temporary liquidating level; the Steel 
Corporation’s unfilled tonnage has 
shown a decrease for the first time since 
last February; and November failures 
were the largest in number reported by 
Bradstreet’s for any month since last 
May. These developments are, at first 
glance, not of great importance in them- 
selves, unless they may be taken as 
symptomatic of a slowing down in the 
rate of improvement. As a matter of 
fact, they appear to be outweighed by 
such favorable developments as thesc: 
an employment gain in November at 
the most rapid rate since January, with 
52 of 65 leading cities reporting in- 
creases; increased production of pig 
iron and steel ingots; total exports of 
$372,000,000 for October, the largest since 
March, 1921; and a marked increase in 
the rate of bank deposit turnover, which 
signifies the more rapid circulation of 
money which is an accompaniment of 
prosperity. 

Boiled down to its simplest terms, 
however, shrewd observers find, in the 
great number of fundamental factors 
that they are always watching, the little 
signs here and there which indicate that 
the recovery from depression has been 
proceeding a bit too rapidly and that 
some such reaction as the stock market 
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has gone through must sooner or later 
be experienced by the business world. 
From a wide swing into the area of 
business improvement and rising prices, 
the pendulum may turn back for a time 
into the area of business recession and 
secondary deflation. 

But one must not confuse stock mar- 
ket and business movements; for the 
one precedes the other. The stock 
market has by its reaction discounted 
the hesitancy that is now becoming ap- 
parent in business circles, and it is now 
‘n shape to advance sharply by way of 
discounting the good business which is 
expected to last at least throughout the 
early months of 1923. Before this period 
is passed, Wall Street expects to be 
able to see farther into the future and 
govern its course accordingly. 


Dividends and Prospects 


Although it is Wall Street’s habit to 
discount good news in advance, much 
comfort is being drawn, and not with- 
out justification, from recent increases 
in old and inaugurations of new cash 
dividends. There have been a sufficient- 
ly large number of such cases to war- 
rant the belief that there are many 
bright spots in American industry. Here 
are a few of the concerns that have re- 
cently started or increased dividends: 
American Can, Beech Nut Packing, 
Butte & Superior, General Motors, Ken- 
necott Copper, National Biscuit, Nat- 
ional Lead, Public Service of New Jer- 
sey, St. Louis-Southwestern, and U. S. 
Realty & Improvement. 

And the writer hazards the guess that 
many companies in the following list 
will begin cash payments or increase 
present rates before the end of 1923: 
American Bank Note, American Radia- 
tor, American Sugar, Anaconda Copper, 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol; Associated Dry 
Goods, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, New York Central, St. Louis 
San Francisco, Mack Trucks, Maxwell 
Motors, California Petroleum, Owens 
Bottle, Texas Company, Endicott-John- 
son, Utah Copper, Cerro de Pasco, and 
Columbia Gas & Electric. No profound 
study has been made in drawing up 
this list, please understand, but it is 
based on a cumulative impression of 
known facts regarding present condi- 
tions and prospects for the companies 
mentioned. 


Coppers and Rubbers Up 


The copper and rubber stocks have 
recently come to the front in specula- 
tive dealings. The firmer price for the 
metal, talk of mergers, and resumption 
of dividends by Kennecott have helped 
sentiment, along with disclosures as to 
greatly increased consumption. Utah 
Copper is likely to lead this group, at 
least in the matter of price advances. 

Butte & Superior also seems to be 
booked for an advance, now that divi- 
dends have been resumed and a period 
of relatively good earnings from zinc 
mining is ahead. 

U. S. Rubber and Kelly Springfield 
are very good speculations at current 
levels. Among specialties may be men- 
tioned American Linseed, American 
Sugar, California Petroleum, Endicott- 
Johnson, American Woolen, and Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods. 














Big Business and 
Complete 
Banking Service 


NE of the largest cor- 

porations in its line in 
the United States began its 
relations with us by placing 
certain securities which it 
owned in the safekeeping 
and care of our Trust De- 
partment. Now, the cor- 
poration is a customer of 


several main departments. 


The corporation’s general 
banking and loans are han- 
dled through our Banking 


Department. 


Through our Foreign De- 
partmentthe corporation has 
at its command the facilities 


of our branches abroad and 
complete foreign banking 
service. 


In connection with a read- 
justment and increase of 
capitalization, we acted as 
depositary and agent, and 
through our Transfer De- 
partment we act as transfer 
agent for the stock. 


This corporation, like many 
others, has found it advan- 
tageous to have as a banking 
connection an institution 
equipped to render prompt- 
ly and efficiently any finan-, 
cial or trust service. 


We shall be pleased to discuss in detail with 
you the exceptionally broad facilities which 
an account with us places at your command. 
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PARIS BRUSSELS 
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ICHIGAN 


LIGHT COMPANY 


serves important and 
rapidly growing in- 
dustrial centers in 
Michigan. 

Appraisals accepted 
by the Michigan Pub- 
lic Utilities Commis- 
sion placed the value 
of mortgaged proper- 
ties as largely in ex- 
cess of the bonded 
debt. 

The Company’s First 
and Refunding Mort- 
gage 5s, due 1946, 
yielding over 5.60%, 
are considered one of 
the highest grade pub- 
lic utility issues on the 
market. 


Write for Circular 
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Cities Service Co. 


Preferred Stock 
Yielding 8.45% 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE 
MONTHLY 


Net earnings for the 
- month of October, 1922, 
were $1,074,587, as com- 
pared with $936,177 for 
October, 1921. 


Net to stock for the 
year ending October 31, 
1922, amounted to $11,- 
865,731; Preferred div- 
idends were earned 2.41 
times during this period. 


Send for Circular PO-16 
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Stock Dividend Profits 


S TOCK DIVIDENDS will mean noth- 
ing to those who get them, unless 
it is possible for the companies making 
such distributions to increase the total 
of cash payments. But, if the new stocks 
are to be listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, there is one group of stock- 
holders that will profit—those who own 
stock of the American Bank Note Com- 
pany. This company gets the job of 
engraving the new certificates, and that 
it is a profitable business was demon- 
strated some time ago when there was 
a similar flood of stock dividends along 
with a great volume of new listings. 
American Bank Note stocs are closely 
held and appear but rarely on the tape, 
but so far this year the common has 
moved up from a low of 57 to a high 
level above 90. It is apparently good 
for several more points, for the wind- 
fall of new business should accentuate 
its already very strong financial posi- 
tion. Eventually there will undoubtedly 
be a larger cash distribution on the 
shares—and perhaps a stock dividend. 


A Dangerous Example 

Wall Street gossips aver that Clarence 
Saunders, of Piggly-Wiggly fame, has 
avowed his intention of following Allan 
Ryan’s dangerous example. He has 
trapped a short interest in the shares 
of his company just as Ryan sewed ’em 
up in Stutz. Following Ryan’s tactics, 
Saunders may be able to force the price 
of Piggly-Wiggly up to dizzy heights. 
But has he forgotten that Ryan’s cor- 
ner ended disastrously, for the cornerer? 
And will the Stock Exchange authori- 
ties permit a repetition of such ex- 
cesses ? 

Not So Bad 


While railroad earnings statements 
for October generally showed declines 
as compared with October, 1922—a very 
good month—final reports show net of 
about $85,009,000, against $58,000,000 in 
September of this year. Eastern rail- 
road executives have made a statistical 
study of the nation’s oe oe our 
transportation systems whic shows 
that ons roads are owned by 40,000,000 
stock and bond holders, bank and sav- 
ings ban« depositors, and insurance pol- 
icy holders. This should be the best 


guarantee that earnings will eventually 


be permitted to measure up to full re- 
quirements. 


Butte & Superior 

As one of the largest zinc producers 
in the world, Butte & Superior has 
profited from the advance in the price 
of the metal to a sufficient extent to 
permit the payment of a 50-cent divi- 
dend, although officials state that profits 
for 1922 will be “very small.” With a 
continued strong market for its product 
and with gradually expanding opera- 
tions, Butte should be able to keep the 
dividend ball rolling. 
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After Low-Cost Mines 


The moment it was first reported that 
Anaconda had practically obtained the 
Guggenheim holdings of Chile Copper, 
Wall Street saw the reason. Chile, a 
low-cost South American producer, has 
long been a thorn in the side of those 
producers whose output of the red metal 
costs them the few more cents a pound 
that may’ make the difference between 
a profit and a loss. And Chile has made 
no bones about underselling, a practice 
which has been particularly exasperat- 
ing during periods of stagnation. It js 
believed that Chile’s production will now 
go largely to the American Brass Co, 
where it will accomplish the double pur- 
pose of enabling the manufacturing 
concern to show a profit and of elim- 
inating a disturbing source of competi- 
tion. In the long run it should harm 
no one, and serve to stabilize the mar- 
ket for the metal. 


Cerro in, Too? 


Since the news of the Anaconda- 
Chile combine was first given out, Cerro 
de Pasco has shown unwonted activity 
and has risen to a new high price for 
the year. Cerro is also a low-cost South 
American producer, and probably a 
more promising property than Chile. 
Some one or some group has apparently 
been accumulating Cerro, with the 
thought that this company may also fit 
into some merger plan. Cerro benefits, 
not only from the low ‘cost of labor, 
but also from its large recovery of gold 
and silver, two factors which enable it 
to lay the red metal down in New 
York at an unbelievably low figure. 


Can Pays at Last 


In the writer’s memory, American Can 
common was boomed as far back as 
1912 on dividend -prospects. At that 
time some enthusiastic young ban‘ers 
got “landed” at the top when the entire 
market was upset by the outbrea of 
the Balkan War. Later these interests 
were extricated by means of an un- 
sound financial scheme which permitted 
borrowing through the sale of deben- 
ture bonds to pay off accumulated divi- 
dends on the preferred stock. American 
Can’s management, happily, long since 
renounced the ways of Wall Street, and 
under President Wheeler’s able direc- 
tion the company has grown stronger 
and stronger. And the directors have 
been very conservative about starting 
dividends. “Average earnings on the 
common stock figure out at fully $7.50 
a share for the past ten years; so that 
there can be no doubt of the ability to 
continue distributions at the $5 rate. 
With plants operating ‘at capacity, the 
current year has been a very prosperous 
one, and, although ups and downs are 
to be expected, it seems certain that 
Can’s earning power will continue to 
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grow from year to year. There are 
now some $9,000,000 of the original is- 
sue of $14,000,000 debenture bonds out- 
standing, due in 1928. When more of 
these have been retired there should be 
no reason why a higher dividend rate 
should not be established. Can common 
may be classed as a very good business 
man’s long-pull investment. 


’Frisco Preferred 
St. Louis & Southwestern preferred 


has made good on the expectation of 
dividends; St. Louis-San Francisco has 
not. The latter is about 20 points be- 
low the former. There is a good spec- 
ulative chance that ’Frisco preferred 
will pay a dividend before the end of 
1923. Buyers who look ahead are 


accumulating the stock now. 


Rubber Shares Up 


After weeks of neglect, more attention 
is being paid to the rubber and tire 
stocks. Since the plan which was 
hatched in London for the restriction 
of the output of rubber was first an- 
nounced in detail, crude rubber prices 
have advanced more than 100 per cent: 
from their low, and where once there 
was pessimism and talk of no bottom in 
sight there is now the optimistic pre- 
diction of 30-cent rubber early in 1923. 
Kelly-Springfield and U. S. Rubber have 
been leaders in what little move the rub- 
ber stocks have so far had. Particular- 
ly hopeful forecasts being made with 
regard to Kelly-Springfield, which was 
the first of the tire concerns to ad- 
vance prices. While profits in the tire 
industry as a whole are not generally 
regarded as good, it is estimated that 
Kelly-Springfield is earning at the rate 
of $4 or $5 on its common stock, which 
is a very encouraging showing under 
the circumstances. Kelly looks like a 
good gamble for those speculatively in- 
clined. 

Southern Pacific 


Southern Pacific, along with many 
other roads, reported a net decrease for 
October—in its case, $299,336. But for 
the first ten months of 1922, Southern 
Pacific has earned net operating income 
of $38,585,753, an increase of nearly $4,- 
000,000 over the first ten months of 
1921. 


A Remarkable Showing 


When one remembers that in 1921 to- 
tal losses of our corporations ran into 
the hundreds of millions, the following 
facts, dug up by the Standard Statis- 
tics Co. through the study of 150 com- 
panies, seem quite remarkabie: 


The reports showed that for every 
company that reported a decrease in 
earnings this year as compared with 
last year, there were four that showed 
an increase. 


For every company that reported an 
operating deficit this year, nine reported 
increased earnings. 


No company that has recently been on 
a dividend basis reported it would be 
obliged to suspend its dividends. Only 
one company is currently reducing its 
dividends, and in this case a reduction 
from 16 to 12 per cent. was made after 
an 80 per cent. cash dividend had been 
declared. 


On the other hand, during the period 
covered by the survey, thirty-four com- 
panies reported they had either increased 
their cash dividends or had declared 
extra cash dividends, while thirteen 


companies that had, up to the present, 
been passing their dividends reported 
resumption of payments. 
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Read This Letter and 
Think It Over 


A LETTER recently received by the financial edi- 
tor of a large newspaper is given below. Read it. 
Perhaps you have had the same ideas and asked 
the same questions as this investor. 


“I am tired of studying market re- 
ports and stock exchange quotations, 
Lam tired of seeing my investments 
fluctuate in price. Isn’t there some 
way to invest your money in some- 
thing that is safe,non-fluctuatingand 
simple; that is as easy and worry-free 
as putting your money in the bank; 
but which pays a good rate of interest.” 


There is such an investment. It has been tried and 
proved for 40 years. It gives you the chance to in- 
vest your money safely, with relief from all worry 
and trouble. It is called the Straus Plan. It is as 
available to the small investor as to the large—in 
amounts of $100 and up. Write today for our 
booklet which explains this Plan. 


BOOKLET L-1211 
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to buy, sell and 
quote, and to furnish 
full information re- 
garding the various 
Standard Oil Secur- 
ities. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
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ve been paid back. 


88% in Interest and 
Profit Sharing 


and still have 64 interest coupons 
and 16 years of profit sharing 
ahead of them, with the return of 
their principal at maturity. 


These securities are issued by 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Convertible Bonds That Combine Prospects of Ep. 
hancement and Investment Merits 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


URING recent months the bond 

market has afforded almost as great 
speculative possibilities as found in the 
stock list. Between June 20, 1921, and 
August 22, 1922, the upturn in the aver- 
age price of forty bonds, as given by 
the New York “Times,” amounted to 
14.98 points. Since the high level was 
reached there has been a moderate re- 
action, average prices now being off 
slightly less than four points. This re- 
markable advance in bond prices was 
the outgrowth primarily of the transi- 


be exercised before expiration in view 
of the setback which Baltimore & Ohio 
has received on account of the coal 
miners’ and shopmen’s strikes. The 
common should pay a dividend of at 
least $5 a share to warrant a price of 
89 or higher, and while dividends may 
be resumed early in 1923, a contingency 
upon which is based the legality of B, 
& O. bonds in New York State, it does 
not seem probable that 5 per cent. will 
be the rate decided upon. It is quite 
possible, however, that B. & O. com- 








Convertible Bonds for Investment and Appreciation 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chile Copper 

Delaware & Hudson 
Laclede Gas 

New York Central 
Wilson & Company 
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tion from war-time credit conditions to 
normal credit conditions. At their pres- 
ent selling prices, investment bonds have 
pretty well discounted the improvement 
in credit conditions, but as business 
generally is gaining in activity, it is im- 
probable that credit will become any 
easier or bond prices advance further, 
at least for the time being. 

It is, therefore, in other directions 
than that of credit influence that one 
must look for higher bond levels. High- 
ly speculative bonds are excluded from 
this general statement, as their prices 
are governed by an increasing or de- 
creasing margin of safety for interest 
payments and not by a comparison of 
yields to money rates. There is one 
class of investment bonds, however, that 
still possesses pronounced speculative 
possibilities. This is the convertible is- 
sues. Credit conditions play a part up 
to a certain point, and in the list of con- 
vertible bonds suggested here credit 
conditions have been the only influence 
so far in determining prices. With af- 
fairs improving in each industry repre- 
sented by these bonds, the privilege to 
convert the bonds into stock may soon 
be of considerable value. The bonds 
may be purchased for investment, their 
yields at present being comparable to 
those of other bonds of like rating, but 
in addition, they possess the prospect 
of considerable appreciation over a mod- 
erate: period of time, a prospect which 
non-convertible bonds do not have. 

The Baltimore & Ohio convertible 
4%4s are convertible into common stock 
at $110 a share on or before February 
28, 1923. This means that the common 
stock would have to sell at 89 before 
the bonds could be purchased at their 
present prices and profitably turned into 
stock. It is doubtful if the privilege can 


mon will advance considerably before 
the expiration of the conversion privi- 
lege and the convertible 4%s will re- 
flect this, even if it is not profitable to 
exchange. The bonds are well secured 
and on their present yield basis are an 
attractive investment. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas convertible 
7s may be exchanged for capital stock, 
dollar for dollar, after November 1, 
1924. The capital stock is paying $8 a 
share and as the two are interchange- 
able less than two years hence, the mar- 
ket price of the bonds a little later on 
will follow approximately the market 
price of the stock. On a 6 per cent. 
yield basis for the stock the market 
would reach 133, for both bonds and 
stock. A return of 6 per cent. on Brook- 
lyn Union Gas stock is not at all an 
improbability in view of its earning 
power. For the first eight months of 
1922 net income was equivalent to $16.66 
a share on the stock. During this period 
the company wiped out over $3,000,000 
of bills payable and increased its cash 
on hand over $7,000,000. The favorable 
showing was due in part to release of 
about $8,500,000 which had been im- 
pounded in connection with the 80-cent 
gas law, but normally there should be 
no difficulty in paying $8 a share on the 
capital stock. The speculative possibili- 
ties in the convertible 7s are marked. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio convertible 
5s may be exchanged for common stock 
at $80 a share prior to April 2, 1923. 
Allowing for the discount at which the 
bonds are selling, they may be con- 
verted profitably at any time C. & O. 
stock crosses 75. In a- strong market 
it is not out of the way to expect C. & 
O. to sell above 75, on a 4 per cent. divi- 
dend basis; but the probabilities are that 
the dividend will be increased. Should 
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the stock be placed on a 5 per cent. 
basis, the bonds could be converted, and 
the investor’s return would be in- 
creased from 5.45 per cent. to 6.60 per 
cent. Chesapeake & Ohio stock on a 
5 per cent. basis would also sell con- 
siderably above 75, which would mean 
a substantial appreciation in principal 
to the bondholders whether they care 
to convert or not. 


Chile Copper 


The Chile Copper convertible 6s may 
be exchanged for common at $35 per 
share. Because of the'4 per cent. dis- 
count at which the bonds may be pur- 
chased, the equivalent for the stock is 
approximately 33%, and any advance in 
the stock across this level will be re- 
flected by an approximately three times 
greater advance in the bonds. Thus, 
if the stock were to sell at 40, the con- 
version privilege of the 6s would be re- 
flected by an advance to 115. Chile 
Copper is in one of the strongest posi- 
tions occupied by any of the large pro- 
ducers, and an advance in the stock to 
levels which would be of considerable 
advantage to bondholders would not be 
surprising. The copper industry is close 
to a normal basis insofar as surplus 
stocks of metal are concerned, and con- 
sumption is exceeding that of pre-war 
years. Productive capacity expanded 
during the war and this may tend to 
keep prices for the metal down some- 
what, but an upturn of from 2 to 4 
cents a pound from present levels is 
likely. Chile, because it is a low cost 
producer, should be able to operate very 
profitably on any higher prices for cop- 
per metal. 


~~ & Hudson ° 


The Delaware & Hudson convertible 
5s may be exchanged for capital stock 
at the rate of $1,500 principal amount 
of bonds for ten shares of stock. Mak- 
ing allowance for the premium at which 
the bonds are now selling, the stock 
would have to reach 162 before it in- 
fluenced market prices for the bonds. 
Delaware & Hudson stock in the past, 
however, has not only sold above 162 
but repeatedly above 200. The road is 
not making a very impressive showing 
just at present, but there is no reason 
to question the ultimate solution of its 
problems. Meanwhile the convertible 5s 
may be purchased as a sound invest- 
ment and before the expiration of the 
privilege on October 1, 1927, the oppor- 
tunity may be afforded to convert at a 
Satisfactory profit. 

The Laclede Gas Light 7s are con- 
vertible into common stock, dollar for 
dollar. The stock at present prices has 
no influence on the value of the bonds; 
but, above 108, both bonds and stock 
would maintain practically at a level. The 
company suffered a decrease in earning 
power during the inflation period, and 
was forced to suspend dividends in 1920 
and 1921. Operating costs have been 
reduced, and for the first six months of 
1922 earnings amounted to $4.32 a share 
on the common. Dividends have been 
resumed at an irregular rate, the total 
disbursement being $5.25 a share since 
September 15. It is probable that an 
annual rate of at least $7 a share will be 

(Continued on page 331) 
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When the Seals Come, 
Buy Them 


LITTLE before Christmas, you 

will be offered some Christmas 
Seals. Keep them and use them on en- 
velopes and packages. Send a check or 
money order to cover the small sum 
they cost. 


When you do this, you help in the 
fight against tuberculosis. You help 
save human lives. Your help goes where 
help is most needed—to the house that 
is clouded with the threat of death. 


When the Seals come, buy them. 


Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
with Christmas Seals 


The National, State,and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 
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You 
Make Money— 


but what do you have left to show 
for it at the end of the year? 
Put some of it in good bonds and 
have an income. 


Sure—it’s hard to save, but the 
Herkins Partial Payment Plan 
makes it beth interesting and 
convenient. 


You make your own choice from 
our current list of high-grade in- 
vestment bonds—listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange or of 
equal quality—safe, interest-bear- 
ing, and marketable. 


And your income starts from the 
day of your first payment. You 
can sell for cash at any time. 


Better look into this—it may 
change your whole future. Send 
for our booklet that tells you 
how to 


“Invest While You Save” 


No Obligation— 
Just ask for Booklet F 


Herkins & Company 


Bonds for Investment 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























Public Utility 
Securities 


UR counsel . and recom- 

mendations to investors 

are based on many years’ ex- 

perience in the financing and 

upbuilding of public utility 
properties. 


Intimate and successful as- 
sociation with these industries 
over a long period affords an 
authoritative equipment for 
the broad service which we 
render. 


A new edition of our Book- 
let-—“Scope and Service,” is 
of value to those interested in 
utility securities. 


Ask for Booklet BJ-108 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 
Boston — Providence — New Haven 
Detroit - Minneapolis - Oklahoma City 
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The ee Market Outlook 


Reaction in Bond Prices Probably Over—Specu- 
lative Bonds Now in Strong Position 
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HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables 


below are more in the nature of a 


“sample case” of investment and semi- 


investment issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with 
comparisons of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recom- 


mendations. 


Government Bonds 


The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the 
bond houses he intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


1920 1921 Now Yield 

High Low High Low About % 

LCD Liberty 3%s* ..... June 15,1947 10040 89.10 96.70 86.00 100.34 3.50 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*. .Nov. 15,1942 9286 81.10 97.80 85.30 98.50 4.35 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*..Sept. 15,1928 95.00 85.00 98.30 8800 98.96 4.45 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s....Oct. 15, 1938 er: ne * 100.24 95.86 98.84 4.35 
LCD Treasury 4%s*..... Oct. 15, 1952 Se 99.74 4.26 

Foreign and Municipal a 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

Re OR eg ee eran ee ee 1945 11034 7.05 
Pg ee 8 eS ae ere Sree er 1937 10234 5.25 
ee ROU Pe OPIN eg on dk doen dds sce ccteews 1957 105% 4.20 
M City of Minneapolis 4548* 2... cc ccccccccscces 1952 Bs 4.20 
IM State. of Coremon 45668 ioc. icc cdedtecsccncvees 1947 ears 4.25 
M Dominion of Canada 5s.......c..ceccescoee rh 1931 9914 5.05 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*...... 1995 8914 4.45 
M Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s*............cc00. 1952 88 4.75 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%4s*........ 1987 751% 4.71 
Be ON. Ee CORAL, Tat Sy S in 6050.00 0 cicwieees 1997 74 4.75 
Be RN CO, BP cs cccvcncden st ccensns es 1968 101% 4.95 
D Southern Pacific 4s*..... AER, Wee Rae MP Ce 1955 8714 4.75 
EP RPREOME CTMCIES BOE MIE os v5 cccciecdell 6acccccaies 1947 91 4.60 

Second Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s*..........0c00- 1933 8014 7.10 
D Chesapeake & Obiio Se......cccccccccccccces 1946 92% 5.55 
M Colorado & Southern Ist 48........ccccccceee 1929 92 5.35 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s............00- 1935 9614 5.40 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s....... 1928 100 6.00 
CD Virginia Railway Ist 5s......... ieoevaedast 1962 9714 5.10 

Public Utility Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
M American Tel. & Tel. Col. 4s..............0. 1929 9134 5.45 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s........ 1956 98 5.10 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s8..........scesceees 1947 89 6.85 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s................. 1943 9614 5.29 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s....... 1941 92 5.70 
me ae SS eS cee ree 1944 100 6.00 

Industrial Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
CD Aonee, Denett, & Mel. tet Se... ib... cc. ces 1947 93%4 5.50 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ext. 58................... 1926 * 9014 5.50 
D> Gane Cooper Gal. Te. G6s0< ob ho ces he 1932 96% 6.55 
CD General Electric Deb. 6s.............c0000-- 1940 105 5.55 
CD.U..-S. Rabber. lat.& Rak. Stiecsic..ccciccciaes 1947 89 5.85 
D Westinghouse Elec. & M. 7s...........ccees 1931 107 6.00 
L= $50, C= $100, D= $500, M= $1,000. *Legal Investment in New Yerk 


State. 
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$26,000 
in 15 Years 


Mr. Babson is right 


You can do all he says, and 
more, through systematic sav- 
ing and investing. His article 
in Forbes on December 9th, 
and in this issue, should in- 
spire you to lay the founda- 
tion for financial independence. 





Hundreds of people in 26 
states who have safely invest- 
ed their savings through us, 
will gladly testify to the fact 
that 


SYSTEMATIC 
SAVING 
PAYS 


We can help you in the same 
way. Our plan provides for 
the purchase of sound, income- 
producing securities whHe you 
save. It also shows you how 
vou ec?n accumulate $26,000 in 
15 years through systematic 
saving. 


Ask for F-103. 


R. J. McClelland & Co. 


Investment Securities 


60 Broadway, New York 


























SITUATION 
WANTED 


Eight months ago the writer 
of this advertisement gave up a 
responsible salaried position to 
engage in a business for himself. 
The business is producing today 
and bringing in a fair income, al- 
though its nature is such that it 
must have time and experience— 
perhaps two or more years—be- 
fore it can rank with older firms 
in its chosen field. 


In the meantime it will be nec- 
essary for me personally to do 
some additional work, because I 
am none too well off financially, 
and the business must go on at 
all costs. 


I am close to thirty years of 
age, and have held secretarial and 
executive positions with two or 
three of the “Men Who Have 
Been Making America”—includ- 
ing a late former President of 
the United States. 


While my own business is de- 
veloping, and with this under- 
standing, I would gladly accept 
employment at a nominal salary 
with any responsible firm in New 
York City that could utilize the 
services of a man of my experi- 
ence. 


Address FORBES Box 500 

















Income Bonds Look Attrac- 
tive at Present Prices 


By R. V. Sykes 


B OND prices appear to be well sta- 
bilized around a level approximately 
four points below the high record 
reached on August 22. The reaction in 
bond prices amounts to about 27 per 
cent. of the total advance which began 
eighteen months ago. The decline was 
brought about by a variety of causes. 
Speculative buying was somewhat over- 
done and the technical position of the 
market became pronouncedly weak to- 
ward the end of the upward movement. 
This would have brought about a re- 
action on its own account, but in addi- 
tion interest rates firmed in October 
and November and bond values conse- 
quently were attacked. The break in 
the stock market was a contributive 
factor. A great many investors in bonds 
who also carry speculative stock ac- 
counts were forced to liquidate a part 
of their bond holdings in order to pro- 
tect their threatened stock accounts. 

Interest rates have now passed their 
high point for the season and normally 
commercial demand should not increase 
for three or four months, at least. The 
influence of declining stock prices also 
seems to have spent its force. The end 
of the year always sees a stimulated 
investment demand when semi-annual 
interest and dividends are available for 
reinvestment. On the whole, the out- 
look favors a firm tone to the bond 
market and there is a strong probabil- 
ity of a moderate advance. 

Despite the lower prices at which 
bonds are now selling, the speculative 
possibilities are largely discounted ex- 
cept in a few isolated instances. In ad- 
dition to convertible bonds, income 
bonds form a group in which the pos- 
sibility of price appreciation is marked 
Income bonds may be regarded in the 
light of being a prior preferred stock 
from the standpoint of interest disburse- 
ment, but are secured by a definite lien 
upon property or are a direct obligation 
of the issuing company. Interest is 
paid on income bonds when earned and 
at a time such as the present when 
earning power is increasing, the outlook 
for such issues is particularly attractive. 
The following are recommended: 


Issue Yield 
M. K. & T. conv. adj. 5s, 1967.... 8.75% 
L OG. BE. Ok, Ge Ble sos cacssvae 12.30% 
St. L. & San F. inc. 6s, 1960...... 9.95% 
Hudson & Man. adj. inc. 5s, 1957. 8.90% 
Third Ave. adj. inc., 1960.......... 9.15% 


The International and Great Northern 
and Missouri, Kansas and Texas issues 
are selling on a “when-issued” basis and 
certificates are not yet available. The re- 
organization of the roads, by which the 
respective income bonds were created, 
has been approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and it is only a 
matter of a few months until delivery 
will be made. Meanwhile, the buyer 
needs to make but a nominal deposit 
against the purchase of these bonds and 
has no interest to pay on the debit 
balance. 

Income bonds, of course, are specula- 
tive, and are only for those who put 
appreciation of principal above safety. 


. 
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The 
Monthly Survey 


A Booklet on 
Investment Topics 


The December issue 
contains articles of in- 
terest on the stock, 
bond and grain mar- 
kets; together with a 
brief summary of 
World political and 
financial news. 


Copy gladly sent you on request 


Moore, Leonard& Lynch 


111 Broadway New York 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Pittsburgh Utica 
Sharon Erie 


























MAKING YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 
SAFE 


This is the title of a new 
book just off the press 
that tells HOW First 
Mortgage Reai Estate 
Bonds should be = safe- 
guarded. 


A copy will be sent FREE 
upon request. No obli- 
gation. 


THE | 
STRAUS BROTHERS 
COMPANY 
10 South La Salle Street 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Invest 


Your Savings 


HETHER you have $100, $500, $1000 or more to 
invest, a careful reading of our current In- 
vestment Guide will prove of great benefit to 


‘ou. This book, just off the press, is now in its 

Semi-Annual Edition, its 68th year. It points 
the way to 100% protection and most liberal in- 
terest return. 


68 Years Proven Safety 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate Bond 
is approved and recommended by the Oldest First 
Mortgage Banking House. For over two-thirds of 
a century, every Greenebaum Safeguarded Bond, 
principal and interest, has been promptly paid. 


Send For Investment Guide 


Our Investment Guide will lead you to complete investment 
satisfaction and service, Cyomneeng you live. Send today. 
No obligation incurred, of course. Use attached coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


Ownership identical with Greenebaum Sons Bank 
and Trust Co.—Combined resources $35,000,000 


FOUNDED 1855 
Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


p-------~Use This Coupon--------==.- 


baum Sons Investment Company | 
me LaSalle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send copy of January Investment Guide which 
explains how to invest savings at the highest interest 


rate consistent with safety. 
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We're right on the ground 


J Individual investors and those . 
handling trust funds, as also in- 
stitutions and organizations, frem 

almost every section, buy our 


First Farm Mortgages 


Send for pamphlet “F’ and 
current offerings netting 6% to 
71% representing the very highest 
character of investments. 40 
years’ experience. Individual, 
“painstaking service. 





os 











ET WANDERS Sass 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


133d Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents per share will be 
paid on Monday, January 15, 1923, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on Wednes- 
day, December 20, 1922. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 
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Investment {Mortgage Survey 


Growing Popularity of First Mortgages As Investments— 
Some Startling Figures 


By R. D. 


O a great class of sound, conserva- 

tive, substantial people who, for- 
tunately, form a large proportion of the 
population of the United States, mort- 
gage investments have always made a 
strong appeal. These people seek safety 
first of all in their investments, and are 
willing to sacrifice speculative gains in 
order to obtain safety. With safety as- 
sured, they enjoy seeking and obtaining 
good bargains in the way of liberal in- 
terest returns, for many of these people 
are good judges of property values. 
Sometimes they seem to possess a sort 
of sixth sense for property values and 
mortgage investments. Over a long per- 
iod of years the mortgage investor can 
show a handsome rate of return on his 
money by reinvesting his accrued in- 
terest. 


Favored by Banks 


While individual investors are more 
and more beginning to appreciate the 
merits of first mortgage securities, these 
securities have for many years been fav- 
orites with such experienced investors 
as banks, insurance companies and other 
institutions with large sums to lend. 
These institutions, to which safety is 
forever the watchword, found that first 
mortgages offered a safe and profitable 
form of investment for the vast amounts 
of other people’s money which they had 
on hand. According to the latest avail- 
able statistics, banks in all states 
throughout the United States own more 
than $3,600,000,000 of first mortgages on 
real estate. The life insurance compan- 
ies of the United States, which are rec- 
ognized to be as sound and stable as 
any institutions in the world, have more 
than $2,300,000,000 of their funds invest- 
ed in first mortgages. The amount 
owned by life insurance companies is 
increasing year by year. 

Another great investor in first mort- 
gages is the building and loan associa- 
tion. There are more than 8,000 such 
associations in the United States with a 
total membership numbering more than 
4,300,000 persons. The total assets of 
these associations, constituted almost 
wholly of first mortrages on real prop- 
erty, now amount to approximately $2,- 
500,000,000. There can be no better in- 
dication of the safety and other high 
investment qualities of first mortgage 
securities than the fact that these great 
financial insitutions such as banks, in- 
surance companies, and building and 
loan associations have placed billions of 
dollars of their money in first mort- 
gages. 

Banks and insurance companies are 
experienced buyers of mortgages. They 
employ experts who make careful in- 
vestigation to prevent investment losses. 
To-day the individual investor is in a 
position to invest his money in first 
mortgage securities with equal safety. 
There are reliable firms of investment 
bankers who make it their business to 
select good mortgage paper and sell it 


Maxwell 


to their clients. In many cases the client 
relies absolutely on the banker’s good 
judgment and honesty. But be sure that 
the banker is a man or a firm of high 
integrity and unquestioned ability. 

Mortgages have long been popular as 
investments because the intrinsic sound- 
ness of the security was early establish- 
ed, and to-day mortgages are bought 
and held by people who would not think 
of touching anything else. Their rules 
for testing the investment are simple. 
The security must be a first mortgage— 
that is, it must be a first claim on the 
property, rather than a second mortgage 
which would only be paid (in case of 
foreclosure) after the existing first mort- 
gage has been paid. And the loan or 
mortgage must not exceed 60 to 70 per 
cent. of the actual value of the property, 
so that ample protection would be as- 
sured in case a forced sale became nec- 
essary. Needless to say, until compara- 
tively recent years investing in mort- 
gages by individuals was pretty much 
restricted to local operations, as each 
investor would want to be personally 
familiar with the property involved. He 
would usually lend in his own commun- 
ity, though now and then when he “took 
a trip” to another section he would come 
across a particularly attractive proposi- 
tion and would make a loan, based on 
his. personal observation. 


Two Classes of Mortgages 


Mortgages, considered with regard to 
the kind of property securing them, fall 
into two main classes: farm mortgages 
and city real estate mortgages. Mort- 
gages on city real estate range in 
amount from the $1,000 loan on a small 
residence property to the loan of hun- 
dreds of thousands or even millions on 
large apartment buildings, hotels and 
other commercial structures. Mortgages 
on the latter class, of course, are too 
large for any individual investor to con- 
sider so a plan was evolved of splitting 
these large loans into smaller parts ior 
distribution to individuals in convenient 
amounts. 

The mortgage of moderate amount on 
an individual piece of property usually 
runs from five to ten years. Bankers 
who sell these mortgages to individuals 
usually make it their business to look 
after all legal and technical details such 
as appraisal of the property payment of 
taxes and insurance supervision to pre- 
vent deterioration, collection and remit- 
ting of interest and principal, etc. In 
this way the. field of mortgage invest- 
ment has been widened until the investor 
in Massachusetts can buy a mortgage 
on California property three thousand 
miles away and be perfectly sure of 
what he is getting provided he deals 
with the right sort of banker. 

AvutHor’s Notre—The writer 
wishes to give credit to Mr. G. L. 
Miller, President of G. L. Miller & 
Co., to whom he is indebted for 
much of the research material used 
in this article. 
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[About Important People 


J. Leonard Replogle, chairman of the 








Replogle Steel Co., and president of the 
Vanadium Corporation, has purchased 
a substantial interest in the Wickwire 


Stee! Co., and has been added to the 
Wickwire directorate. 

Clifford M. Leonard has been elected 
director of the Invincible Oil Co. 

Cc. A. Spreckels, president of the Fed- 
eral Sugar Refining Co., will resign that 
position to become chairman of the 
board of directors. 

With the expiration of the one-year 
term of N. B. Gaskill, of New Jersey, 
as chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Commissioner Victor Murdock, 
of Kansas, automatically succeeded to 
that position. 

Charles S. Mott, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corp., in 
Detroit, and Fred J. Fisher, president 
of the Fisher Body Corp., have been 
elected to the Executive Committee of 
the General Motors Corp. 

W. P. Bliss was elected a director of 
the New York Central Railroad. 

Gates W. McGarrah, chairman of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
was elected a Class A director of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, was elected a 
Class B director. 

Hale Holden, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, has been 
elected chairman of the new Executive 
Committee of Thirty-Four of the reor- 
ganized Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. 

George L. Le Blanc was elected presi- 
dent of the Foreign Exchange Club. 
James Heckscher and Edwin E. Spitzer 
were elected vice-presidents. 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 327) 


paid from now on, which was the for- 
mer rate, together with extra dividends 
from time to time. 

The New York Central convertible 
6s are convertible into New York Cen- 
tral stock at 105 prior to May 1, 1925. 
Allowing for the premium at which the 
bonds are selling, the stock would have 
to sell at 114 to make the exchange 
profitable. As in the case of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, there is a strong prob- 
ability of the dividend rate on the stock 
being increased. If New York Central 
were placed on a 7 per cent. basis, the 
stock would sell considerably above 114, 
and the price for the convertible 6s 
would follow approximately the mar- 
ket for the stock. In the 1909 rail mar- 
ket, New York Central went to 147 on 
a 5 per cent. dividend. 

The Wilson & Company convertible 
7%s are exchangeable at the ratio of 
20 shares for each $1,000 bond. At pres- 
ent prices for the bonds, the stock must 
sell above 55 before its influence is felt. 
The company suffered severely in 1921 
because of inventory depreciation, but 
earning power is now recovering. With- 
in a reasonable time, it is not improb- 
able that the conversion feature will 


materially offset the market price of the 
bonds. 








New January Investments 


This new booklet describes a di- 
versified list of First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds for the investment 
of your principal, interest, dividends, 
bonuses, or money in bank. 


Invest now while it is still pos- 
sible to obtain a liberal interest yield 
on the high type of security offered 
here surrounded by the many safe- 
guards which have proved their 
value over a long period of years. 


During the many years the Amer- 
ican Bond and Mortgage Company 


AMERICAN BonD & MortcacE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Capital and Surplus Over $2,500,000 


127 No. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
Grand Rapids 


Detroit Rockford 


has been in business, many thou- 
sands of investors throughout the 
United States have purchased from 
us many millions of dollars of First 
Mortgage Bonds, secured by im- 
proved city properties and with not 
onedollar loss of principal or interest. 


We will be pleased to send you 
this booklet describing in detail these 
new January Investments without 
obligation on your part. We strongly 
advise your writing for it at once, 


Send for Booklet F-101 


345 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Davenport Columbus Cleveland 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 





HUTH & Co. 
30 Pine Street, New York 


Telephone JOHn 4820 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Steck Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
489 FIFTH AVENUE 


Opposite Public Library 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE NEW YORK 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
Write for Free Circular 
“Success in the Stock Market” 


Out of Town Investors—When in 
town visit our board-room and 
avail yourself of our exceptional 
facilities. 
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Attractive 
Preferred 


Stocks 


We have prepared a let- 
ter giving our views on 
this ‘subject and contain- 
ing an analysis in tabular 
form covering 


12 Preferred Rails and 
26 Preferred Industrials 


which will be mailed upon 
request. 





Ask for Circular FM-22 


Carden, Green & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 
Telephone—Hanover 0607 


























Temple University 
Philadelphia 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


You can earn your own degree. 
Begin now. Do not wait until 
you have accumulated money in 
advance to pay for four years of 
study. You can earn your own 
way through by the Temple Uni- 
versity plan. 


Morning courses—from 8 a. m. 
to 12 m.—are arranged for stu- 
dents who are working. The en- 
tire afternoon may be devoted to 
earning money and the evening 
for proper preparation and study. 


The new term begins February 
5, 1923. Only a limited number 
of students can be admitted. The 
Industrial Service Bureau assists 
students to part-time positions. 
With $100 cash you are ready to 
begin your course. Make your 
earning of a degree a business 
proposition. Hundreds are earn- 
ing their way through the School 
of Commerce courses. 


Apply at once for 
Bulletin F. 
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American Can Co.—Deciared an ini- 
tial quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
on the common stock, payable Feb. 15, 
1923, to stock of record Jan. 31. 

American Steel Foundries—As a sub- 
sidiary of this company and the Fed- 
eral Pressed Steel Co., the American 
Federal Wheel Co. has been organized 
under Delaware laws, to make disc 
wheels for automobiles. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Operating 
income for the ten months ended Oct. 
31, $22,901,795 ; same period in 1921, $20,- 
926,861. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Re- 
ported that negotiations whereby this 
company would acquire the Guggen- 
heim stock in the Chile Copper Co. were 
about completed. 

Armour & Co.—A resolution asking 
the Secretary of Agriculture to report 
on the proposed merger with Morris 
& Co. was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator LaFollette. 

Atlantic Refining Co.—Paid a stock 
dividend of 900 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, Dec. 20, to stock of record 
Dec. 12. As there was but $5,000,000 of 
that issue outstanding, out of a total 
authorized issue of $50,000,000, all the 
remaining stock has now been dis- 
tributed. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Will 
spend about $2,000,000 to develop a sec- 
tion at Eddystone for the manufacture 
of tenders. 

Booth Fisheries Co.—Stated by Presi- 
dent Ames that company is now mak- 
ing money on all its products and that 
it is now just a question of a few 
weeks in getting business going on the 
old profitable normal basis. 

Borne, Scrymser Co.—Declared a 
stock dividend of 400 per cent., payable 
Dec. 30 to stock of record Dec. 9. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—At least 
four to six months must pass, it is 
stated, before the company can be re- 
turned to its owners for operation by 
them. No decision has yet been arrived 
at as to a reorganization plan. 

California Petroleum Co.—For the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, reports 
earnings equal to $9.18 per common 
share, compared with $9.42 a share in 
the same period in 1921. 

Chino Copper Co.—For the six months 
ended Sept. 30, reports a deficit of 
$173,454. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the com- 
mon stock, payable Jan. 2, 1923, to stock 
of record Dec. 15, thereby increasing 
the annual rate from $4 to $6 per share. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Reports a 
deficit, after charges and depreciation, 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30, of $131,- 
462, compared with a deficit of $810,868 
for the same period in 1921. 

Cosden & Co.—Taxman Refining Co. 
has renewed its contract with this com- 
pany to market the entire output of 
road oil for next season. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Reported 
that the plant at Argo was operating 
at 85 per cent. of capacity, six days 


weekly, grinding about 65,000 bushels 
of corn. Other plants are operating at 
50 to 60 per cent. of capacity. 

Cuban-American Sugar Co.—Reports 
a surplus for the year ended Sept. 30, 
of $1,470,881, compared with a deficit of 
$10,949,297 the previous year. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—For the year 
ended Sept. 30, reports a surplus, after 
preferred dividends, of $154,155, com. 
pared with a loss of $16,873,899 the year 
before. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Suit 
against this company for $6,000,000 
under the Sherman anti-trust law was 
field in the United States District 
Court by the Vitagraph Company of 
America. 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co— 
Closed a contract with the U. S. Smelt- 
ing, Refining & Mining Co. for the sale 
of the zinc product of the “Morning 
Mine” at Mullan, in the Coeur d’Alene 
district of Idaho. 

International Harvester Co. — An- 
nounced that company was practically 
immune to federal prosecution under 
the Sherman anti-trust law until April, 
1923, if it does not enlarge its present 
organization, according to U. S. At- 
torney General Daugherty, in a state- 
ment to the U. S. Senate. 

International Nickel Co.—For the six 
months ended Sept. 30, reports a deficit, 
after preferred dividends, of $374,206, 
compared with a deficit of $696,188 in 
the same period in 1921. 

Loft, Inc—Announced that all nego- 
tiations looking to merger with United 
Retail Candy Stores are off. 

Market Street Ry. Co.—Reports net 
income for the ten months ended Oct. 
31 of $1,121,283. 

Mexican Petroleum Co.—In October, 
exported 3,359,044 barrels of oil from 
Mexico, compared with 3,115,691 in 
September. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad— 
Reorganization plans have been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The new company author- 
ized to acquire the railroad lines and 
terminal properties of the old system 
will have total stock and bond issues of 
$196,800,000 and 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock without par value. Its 
annual fixed interest charges will 
amount to $5,483,000. The company will 
start operation with capital liabilities 
$46,376,000 less than those carried by its 
predecessor, and annual interest charges 
also less than those of the former cor- 
poration by $1,700,000. 

National Lead Co.—Placed stock on 
$8 annual basis by declaration of $2 
quarterly dividend, compared with $1.50 
paid previously. 

Nevada Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Reports a deficit, for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, of $124,278, compared with a 
deficit of $268,693 for the same period 
in 1921. 

New York Dock Co.—Directors failed 
to take action on the regular semi- 


‘annual dividend due on the common 


stock. For the ten months ended Oct. 
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31 reports a net income of $580,373, 
compared with $924818 in the same 
period in 1921. 

May Department Stores—Stockhold- 
roved an increase in the capital 


ers < 
stock ‘rom $20,000,000 to $26,000,000 and 
authorized an increase in the number of 
shares by reducing the par value of 


each share to $50. 

Pierce Oil Corp—A decision in favor 
of the preferred stockholders on all 
points at issue has been handed down 
by Judge Moncure in Chancery Court 
of Richmond, Va. The company will 
appeal the decision. In the meantime, 
the directors’ activities are confined to 
routine duties. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.— 
Declared quarterly dividend of $2 a 
share on common stock, compared with 
$1.50 in previous quarter. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for the 
eleven months ended Nov. 30 amounted 
to $161,408,528, compared with $160,934,- 
099 in the same period in 1921. 

Standard Milling Co.—Declared a 60 
per cent. stock dividend on the common 
stock, payable in common stock to 
stockholders of record Dec. 5. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Reported 
that Great Britain has abandoned the 
San Remo oil agreement, which was 
made between Great Britain, France, and 
Italy a few years ago, and covers oil 
rights in Turkey and other parts of the 
Near East. The agreement excluded 
the rights of every other country and 
was a blow to the United States oil 
interests. 

Stromberg Carburetor Co.—For the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, reports 
earnings equal to $5.05 a share, com- 
pared with $1.68 a share in the same 
period of 1921. 

Studebaker Corp—Declared a stock 
dividend of 25 per cent. on the common 
stock, payable Dec. 29 to stock of rec- 
ord Dec. 16. There is an authorized 
capital of $75,000,000, of which $60,000,- 
000 was outstanding previous to this 
action. 

Texas Company—New eight-inch pipe 
line from the Salt Creek field to Casper, 
Wyo., has been placed in operation. 
Capacity of the new line is 25,000 barrels 
per day. 

Union Tank Car Co.—Declared a 50 
per cent. common stock dividend, pay- 
able Dec. 28 to stock of record Dec. 22. 

United Gas & Electric Corp.—Net in- 
come for the twelve months ended 
October 31, $1,849,414; previous twelve 
months, $1,376,272. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
Stockholders approved the authoriza- 
tion of a new issue of $10,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock, of which $8,081,400 will be 
offered to stockholders. 

United States Steel Corp. — Plants 
are said to be operating at 82 per cent. 
of capacity. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.—An- 
nounced that operations at the Sharon, 
Pa., plant, recently acquired from the 
Savage Arms Co., would begin on Jan. 
i, 

Wills-St. Clair Co—Has been placed 
in the hands of receivers. Mr. Wills, in 
a statement, declared the company was 
solvent and that the court action was 
taken as means of rehabilitating it and 
placing it on a strong financial basis. 
Operations would not be interrupted, he 
said. 

















Not a mere book this—but the entire philosophy and 
psychology of life and business bound in book form. 


“Forbes Epigrams” is so thoroughly compiled and 
indexed that you can find, at a glance, one or more 
Epigrams on practically every form of human aspira- 
tions, impulses, emotions, motives and actions. Over 
500 different subjects will be found in the index. 
It is an encyclopedia of human nature, written in 
B. C. Forbes’ impressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in each Epigram—they are so 
direct, so fearless, so pithy, so full, so complete. 


Each Epigram is live, red-blooded, human; radiates good cheer, 
optimism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals and ideas. You will 
refer to “Forbes Epigrams” time and time again. You will 
quote from it. You will talk about it. 


“I secured this morning a copy of the book entitled ‘Forbes 
Epigrams’ and heartily congratulate you upon a magnifi- 
cent job,’ wrote M. C. Brush, Senior Vice-President of 
the American International Corporation, to B. C. Forbes. 
“It is, however, typical of you and your work. I have it 
on my desk and use it constantly.” 


“The writer recently secured a copy of your B. C. Forbes 
1,000 Business Epigrams,” wrote E. C. Waldvogel, General 
Manager, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., “and 
was so favorably impressed with it that we want to supply 
copies of it to some of our sales managers. Will you please 
send us 10 copies as soon as possible, in payment for which 
we are enclosing our check in the sum of $20.00.” 


“It is wonderful,” writes Edw. V. Anderson, 475 Baldwin 
Road, South Orange, N. J. “It is handsomely bound— 
the typography and general make-up are excellent, and it 
is beautifully executed throughout. I shall keep it on my 
desk so that it will be a handy every-day reference book.” 


You will treasure this volume. It will instantly win the most 
prominent position on your library table. Its rich texture, its 
fine typography, its exquisite binding, will delight you. 


By filling in and mailing the coupon below, you may have a copy 
of “Forbes Epigrams” come to you on five days’ approval, with- 
out obligation or expense to you. 


If you want to keep it, send us $2.00 as payment in full. Or, 
you may return the book. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me “Forbes Epigrams.” Within five days after receiving it, I will 
either return it, at your expense, or I will remit $2.00 as payment in full. 
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MAIL 
INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
keeps in touch with each one of 
our out-of-town customers and 
helps him select investments most 
suitable and desirable to one in his 
circumstances. 


Many investors maintain a personal 
correspondence with our statistic- 
ians and in that way keep in close 
contact with changing market con- 
ditions. 


If you live out-of-town there is no 
reason why you cannot satisfac- 
torily invest your funds with the 
helpful co-operation of our Mail 
Service Department. 


We shall be glad to mail 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail” 
to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE &°CO. 


Formerly Graham & Miller 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


66 Broadway New York 























BUSINESS 
and INVESTMENT 
FORECASTING 


By RAY VANCE 


A knowledge of this subject by the 
business executive means success for his 
business as well as for himself. This 
book gets down to the “meat” of the 
subject. We cannot recommend it too 
highly. 


Table of Contents 
Relation of Business to the Human Ele- 
ment. 
Making and Using Business Statistics. 


Business Cycles, Secular Trends and 
sonal Variations. 


The Possibility of Business Forecasting- 
Correlation. 


Consideration of General Business Barom- 
eters. 


Security Buying and the Economic Cycle. 


Manufacturing and Mercantile Policies 
Through a Cycle. 


. Banking and The Business Cycle. 


Do not send money but send your order 
to get a book on five days’ approval. 
You then may send TWO DOLLARS or 
return the book. 


You will certainly not regret owning 
a copy of this book 


DIXIE BUSINESS 
BOOK SHOP 


14@ Greenwich Street New York, N. Y. 
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: From time to time the leading financial houses in Wall Street and other finan- 
cial centers publish booklets, circulars and other printed matter on various finan- 


cial subjects. 


The publications treat of every phase of the investment business, 


and also of conditions and prospects of individual companies, industrials, railroads 
and public utilities. To obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, re- 
ferring to the Investors’ Book of Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and 
the desired publication will be mailed to you free of charge. 


Income Tax Record for 1923—This 
booklet, recently broadcasted by the 
America Fire Group of Insurance Com- 
panies, will be forwarded upon request 
to the Advertising and Publicity 
Department, American Eagle Fire In- 
surance Company, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. 

Saving Made More Profitable—Read- 
ers interested in this timely and im- 
portant subject can obtain a copy from 
H. H. Bickmore, 111 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Short Term Securities—A description 
of offerings from the discount house of 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, 60 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

How We Can Serve You—Contain- 
ing commission and interest tables. 
Shonnard & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 

What To Do With Your Savings— 
This booklet, describing a safe method 
of income establishment, will be for- 
warded to those interested upon request 
to R. J. McClelland, 60 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Scientific Investment—The “Analyst,” 
published by Brookmire Economic 
Service, Inc., 25 West 54th Street, New 
York City, showing the present posi- 
tion of the stock market and discussing 
new market opportunities, will be sent 
free on request. 

Preferred Stock Suggestions—Infor- 
mation pertaining to preferred stocks, 
their market position and future devel- 
opments will be furnished upon request 
to Chester B. Cook & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Money Talks—The story, told in an 
illustrated way, of Prudence Bonds and 
their margin of safety. Of interest to 
exacting investors. Prudence Co., Inc., 
31 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Increasing Net Profits—Shows how, 
by the use of Babson charts, a business 
can be made more profitable. Elements 
that affect your business are analyzed. 
Write the Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion, Wellesly Hills, 82, Mass. 

Large and Small Investor—The Straus 
plan of investment will bring to you 
interesting information concerning your 
income investments and will convey a 
good idea of what can be done with 
small and large investments. Sent upon 
request by writing to S. W. Straus & 
Co., 565 Fifth Ave., New York City.- 


‘ment Plan of Investing for 


Investing for a Purpose—Explains in 
an interesting manner the science of in- 
vesting money to the best advantage. 
This booklet will prove of inestimable 
value to the beginner. Sent upon re. 
quest to Low, Dixon & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 37 
Wall Street, New York City. 

Investing by Mail—An interesting 
booklet for those who are forced to do 
their investing by mail can be secured 
on request to Graham, Ritchie & Co., 
members of New York Stock Exchange, 
66 Broadway, New York City. 

Invest While You Save—Individual 
Selection of Securities—A thorough 
service of statistical information, advice 
in making purchases of securities, and a 
description of the Herkins Partial Pay- 
income. 
Write to Herkins & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Investment Guide—This informing 
booklet, published by Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Co., La Salle and Madison 
Sts., Chicago, Ill, will give to those 
interested a clear vision of investments 
in first mortgage bond securities. 

The Walker Hotel and Apartments— 
A booklet describing an issue of first 
mortgage real estate bonds yielding 7 
per cent., and safeguarded as are all 
bonds sold by the company cver a pe- 
riod of twenty years and on which 
there have been no losses to any in- 
vestor. Ask for booklet F 101. Amer- 
ican Bond & Mortgage Co., Inc., 562 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Growth of Standard Gas and 
Electric—The rapid and large growth 
of the company is interestingly told in 
this book. It also contains many charts 
and illustrations. H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 

Near-Dividend Rails—A bulletin of 
timely interest and gives all who read 
it the “know” on leading rails. Carden, 
Green & Co., 43 Exchange Place, New 
York City. 

Investments—Giving sound advice to 
those in need of reliable information. 
Carreau & Snedeker, 59 Wall Street, 
New York City. : 

Trading Methods—Tells the investor 
how to buy and sell standard stocks 
with a minimum ris and the greatest 
possibilities for profit. Chisholm & 
Chapman, 52 Broadway, New York City. 

Bonds and Oil Developments—Gives 
up-to-the-minute news on bond and oil 


(Continued -on page 337) 
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4 Labor-and Wages 





Railroads- 




















HE pronounced shortage of common 
¢ ‘or was made more acute during 
November, when the greatest expansion 
of employment throughout the United 
States since last January was recorded 
by the Department of Labor. A survey 
discloses alarming deficiencies in the 
New England and North Atlantic States. 
In the West the revival of mining has 
created a shortage of workers, while 


the resumption of activity in the oil in- 
dustry has further served to deplete the 
reservoir. Only on the Pacific Coast 
and in the Northern agricultural States, 
where seasonal unemployment occurs at 
this time, is there a greater supply of 
labor than is demanded. The New York 
State Department of Labor says indus- 
tries are being checked by the shortage 
of common labor, while New Jersey, 
Connecticut and other nearby States are 
reporting the need for more unskilled 
workers. 

President Harding has come out in 
favor of the abolition of the twelve- 
hour work day. “The twelve-hour day 
and the type of workers it produces,” 
he is quoted as saying, “have outlived 
their usefulness in American life.” 

Women in the Government Printing 
Office in Washington performing the 
same operations as men will receive 
equal pay with men, it was announced. 
Increases from 10 to 20 cents an hour 
will be given the 215 women affected by 
the order. 

Some idea of the losses incurred by 
workers and industry due to strikes in 
1922 is afforded by an analysis of the 
situation in Pennsylvania during the 
first six months of this year. There 
were 1,661 strikes reported to the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Mediation, involv- 
ing 348,079 men and 4,101 women, with 
a loss to the workz7s of 23,346,711 days 
and of $1'7,546,466 in wages. The coal 
strikes IL-1 all the others in both num- 
bers and losses, with a total of 1,263 
strikes, involving 340,108 men, whose 
losses in working days aggregated 22,- 
869,698, with an attendant wage loss of 
$114,562,914. 

Replying to arguments advanced 
by proponents of the proposal to 
let down the immigration bars, Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis declared that “at 
any time since the law was put in effect 
workmen for our industries of the racial 
strains which have made America great, 
which have up to the last two decades 
made up the bulk of our immigration, 
could have been admitted by the thou- 
sands. They did not seek admission. 
They are not coming to America.” 

Wage reductions of from 3 to 5 cents 
an hour, affecting 7,000 employees of 
the Grand Trunk Railway, have been 
agreed upon as a compromise arrange- 
ment between the railway and the 
unions. 





ee final report of railway opera- 
tion for October showed net op- 
erating income for 189 of the 192 Class 
1 railroads of $85,234,000—a return of 
4.05 per cent. on the tentative property 
valuation—compared with a net of $105,- 
425,600 for October, 1921—a return of 
5.01 per cent. While expenditures for 
maintenance of way and structures in 
October totaled $68,800,000, or 5 per cent. 
less than the same item a year ago, ex- 
penditures for maintenance of equip- 
ment amounted to $130,212,000, or an in- 
crease of 16.2 per cent. over October, 
1921. ; 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended November 25 totaled 955,- 
495 cars, an increase of 282,030 over the 
same week a year ago, and an unusually 
good showing for this time of the year. 
The demand for freight cars in excess 
of the current supply totaled 152,565 on 
November 23. This was a decrease of 
5,671 as compared with the previous 
week. 

The amount of money invested in 
American railroads is figured at $20,- 
000,000,000 in a compilation made by 
Eastern executives. It is pointed out 
that the railroads are owned by the 
people through 40,000,000 stock and bond 
holders, bank and savings fund deposi- 
tors and insurance policyholders. Ex- 
penditures of the roads for one year, 
including payrolls and purchases, it is 
said, total $5,000,000,000. 

Negotiations have been completed 
whereby the Toledo, St. Louis & West- 
ern Railroad, the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis and the Lake Erie & West- 
ern, all controlled by the Van Swerin- 
gen interests of Cleveland, will be con- 
solidated and operated as one system. 

The U. S. Supreme Court refused to 
order dissolution of the merger of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way and the New York Central on a 
suit brought by the General Investment 
Company. 

The number of locomotives repaired 
by the railroads from October 15 to 
November 1—13,490—was the largest 
for any semi-monthly period during the 
last two years. 
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What Will Stocks 
Do? 


How Will the Usual Year End 
“Selling to Establish Losses” 
Affect the Market? 


When Will It Be Time to Buy for 
the Usual “Spring Rise’’? 


If you hold stocks or contemplate pur- 
chasing you should read our DAILY 
LETTER, which covers ten active stocks 
and which successfully forecast all the 
important breaks of the year. 


Our newly established WEEKLY LET- 
TER is intended for the Investor for 
Income—$5 a month pays for it. 


Full particulars of our Services and of 
the stocks we now recommend will be 
sent on request. Better still, send $10 for 
trial month of the DAILY LETTER. 


Write Department F-23 


Town Topics financial Bureaa 


iN CONTINUOUS EXISFENCE 33 YEARS 


44 Broap St., NEw YORK 

















Branch Banking 


On this great question of the hour in 
the banking world, the AMERICAN 
BANKER stands unqualifiedly for the 
preservation of our independent bank- 
ing system. 


If you are interested in banking, you 
will find the editorials and articles of 
the AMERICAN BANKER well worth 
a subscription. 








Pin a dollar to this advertisement 
and send for three months’ trial. 


American Banker 


Oldest and most read banking journal 
in America. 
67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$5.00 Per Year 15 Cents a Copy 

















Sound Investing 


By Paul Clay 


A 875-page book that will help you safe-guard 
your investments. Discusses and defines the vari- 
ous eecuri ts out whieh — 


United States Bonds 
Other Government Bonds 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














A commercial prices as of 
*% December 1, according to Dun’s 
Index, show an increase of only 1% per 
cent. for November. The December 
average is, however, the highest of any 
date since February 1, 1921. As com- 
pared with the low level of the recent 
reaction, reached on July 1, 1921, the 
December index number shows an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. As compared 


with the high point reached by prices 








‘Are YOU Old at 40? 


If so, why? Get quick 
FREE BOOK about the 
prostate gland which may 
cause sciatica, backache, 
interrupted sleep, de- 
pressed and other often 
serious conditions. It tells 
of a new drugless home 
treatment that corrects 
these conditions. Address 


[lectro Thermal Co. 4616 E. “Jain St. Steubenville, Ohio 
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during or since the war, that of May l, 
1920, it shows a decrease of 2934 per 
cent. The present average stands 
higher by 5356 per cent. than Dun’s 
average of August 1, 1914. 

Rubber prices are now at the highest 
level since 1920, spot smoked sheet crude 
being quoted at 253% cents a pound, or 
nearly 100 per cent. above the year’s 
low. 

Copper metal advanced to a new high 
record for the year, selling at 14 cents 
for spot delivery on the New York 
Metal Exchange. 

Reductions ranging from $100 to $200 
per car on four Hudson models and one 
Essex model are announced by the Hud- 
son Motor Co. 





4 Cotton and Grain 


B UOYED up by the better political 
outlook in Europe, persistent buy- 
ing by Liverpool, short covering and 
light offerings, cotton continues to hold 
firm around the 25 cent level. Southern 
growers, convinced that the crop is a 
failure, are holding their cotton for the 
scarcity that will dominate the markets 
of the world for the early part of 1923. 
Exports are running on a liberal scale, 
with every indication that a fair aver- 
age movement will continue for some 
time to come. Experienced people now 
pay no attention to the crop reports, for 
they believe that the supply is deficient. 
They prefer to recur to the bullish sta- 
tistics, the significant exhibit of spin- 
mers’ takings, the decrease in the 
world’s visible supply, the recent in- 
crease in exports and the well sold up 
condition of the cotton mills of this 
country. With liquidation for specula- 
tive holdings almost completed and with 
the prospect that mills at home will soon 
enter the market on a large scale, pre- 
dictions of higher prices seem to be 
justified. 


Cotton production for the season of 
1922-23 will amount to 4,767,262,000 
pounds, not including linters, which is 
equivalent to 9,964,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced in its final cotton re- 
port of the year. 


After a period of inactivity and rather 
uncertain price movements the grain 
markets developed pronounced strength, 
based largely on proposed legislation in 
the form of extending substantial credits 
to farmers as suggested by the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress. New 
high records for the season were estab- 
lished in December and May wheat and 
all the active months in oats, while corn 
was only a fraction below the season’s 
high points. Another bullish factor was 
the reported damage by rain to the Ar- 
gentine crop. 


The highest total wheat yield in Can- 
ada since 1915 is the estimate of the 
1922 crop by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The estimate places the total 
wheat harvest at 391,425,000 bushels. 
The 1915 crop totaled 393,542,000 bushels. 

European requirements for wheat 
during the current cereal year will 
aggregate about 640,000,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. Eastern European states will 
supply about 3 per cent. of the needs 











of the Continent, it was stated. Before 
the war they supplied about 40 per 
cent. of the requirements. 
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RESIDENT HARDING, in a state- 

ment accompanying the budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
which he presented to Congress, esti- 
mates receipts for the year at $3,361,- 
813,359 and expenditures at $3,180,843,- 
234, showing a prospective excess of 
receipts over expenditures of $180,969,- 
125. The deficit for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, at one time placed at 
$697,433,231, the President said, had been 
reduced to $273,938,712, and he expressed 
the hope that by June 30 ways and 
means would be found to wipe out this 
prospective deficit and balance the na- 
tional budget. 

Insurgents and radicals of the present 
Congress and those who will sit in the 
new Congress after March 4 completed 
the organization of a new legislative 


bloc. The program provides for: 

Relief for the farmers through farm 
credits, the creation of a marketing sys- 
te — the extending of other economic 
relief. 

Relief and protection for labor through 
humanitarian laws. 

Reduction of railroad rates and transpor- 
tation rates through amendment of the 
Esch-Cummins law, particularly the rate 
making clauses. 

Aid to shipping and to co-ordinate and 
build up water as well as land transporta- 
tion so that it will best serve the needs of 
the people. 

Development of natural resources of the 
country to the best advantage of the people 
and without special privilege. 

Amendment of the tax laws so that the 
rich will have to carry their fair share of 
the burden and pay a proper proportion of 
the costs of government. . 

Amendment of the Constitution to abolish 
the Electoral College and provide for the 
earlier meeting of newly elected Congresses. 


An amendment providing for the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice-President 
by direct vote of the people has already 
been favorably reported by the Senate 
Agricultural Committee. Indications 
are that the amendment, which also 
would change the Presidential inaugura- 
tion day from March 4 to the third 
Monday in January, will pass. Presi- 
dent Harding is opposed to the measure. 

Republican leaders announced in the 
Senate that farm credits legislation 
would be given right of way when it 
was prepared and the Administration 
shipping bill laid aside temporarily. 

Replying to the demand of the House 
Judiciary Committee that he furnish 
particulars on his resolution that At- 
torney General Daugherty be impeached, 
Representative Keller of Minnesota 
submitted to the committee a long docu- 
ment in which he made fourteen allega- 
tions against the Cabinet member. 
Chief among them were those denounc- 
ing Mr. Daugherty as refusing to prose- 
cute violations of the anti-trust laws. 

Senator Capper, head of the farm 
bloc, introduced a _ resolution calling 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to produce a detailed report of the 
statements made by railroads in regard 
to their earnings beyond the 5% to 6 
per cent. on valuation as set forth in 
the Transportation Act. The resolu- 
tion points out, first, that under the law 
carriers which earn in excess of 6 per 
cent. should pay one-half of the excess 
into a contingent fund to give aid to the 
weaker lines. This Mr. Capper con- 
tends, has not been done. 


FORBES for December 25, 1922 


Foreign Trade | 


FFORTS of American manufactur. 
ers to compete in Germany with 
Germany’s own products “must be fore. 
doomed to failure,” representatives of 
the Department of Commerce repo:t, 
A central purchasing agency, through 
which its buying in the principal mar- 
kets of Europe will be handled, is now 
in process of organization by the Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods Corporation of New 
York, an association embracing Lord & 
Taylor, James McCreery & Co., and 
half a dozen other large department 
stores throughout the country. 


All previous records for the number 
of ships passing through the Panama 
Canal in one month, as well as for tolis 
collected, were broken in November. 
Reports show that 312 vessels used the 
waterway. Tolls amounted to $1,264,441, 

Organization of a trader advisory 
service to act throughout the year as a 
medium for the interchange of experi- 
ences on foreign trade problems has 
been announced by the National Foreign 
Trade Council, India House, New York. 

The signing of a commercial arbitra- 
tion agreement with the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bogota, Colombia, was 
announced by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

With a view to improvement of 
steamship service between the Pacific 
coast of the United States and the 
Eastern coast of South America, the 
United States Shipping Board has al- 
located three combination passenger 
and cargo steamers for this trade. 




















Other Important Items 

















USINESS failures for November 

amounted to 1,758, an increase of 
9.8 per cent. over October and the largest 
total reported by Bradstreet’s since last 
May. Liabilities totaled $54,080,000, 
representing an increase of 46 per cent. 
over October, and the largest for any 
month since last April. 

The steel industry continues to op- 
erate at the high rate attained in Oc- 
tober, and on the whole has probably 
done better in November. Production 
is at slightly above 75 per cent, of esti- 
mated capacity, but for the Pittsburgh 
district alone the operation is believed 
to be above 80 per cent. 

Farm dwellers in the United States 
on July 1, 1920, as reported by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, totaled 31,614,269. 

The total number of automobiles ex- 
ported in the current year, declares the 
Trade Record of the National City Bank, 
will be more than double that of 1921 
and three times as great as in the year 
preceding the war. 


The case to test the constitutionality 
of the grain futures act, brought by the 
CHticago Board of Trade and others, 
was advanced by the Supreme Court for 
argument on January 15. 

A national organization to be known 
as the United States Bankers Opposed 
to Branch Banking was created at a 
conference of representatives from thir- 
teen States. W. J. Rathje, of Chicago, 
was elected president. 
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FORBES for December 23, 1922 


International | 


HE London conference on German 
T reparations, generally described as 
the critical conference, ended in agree- 
ment only on another conference. The 
next link in the long chain of the Allies 
struggles to get together will be forged 
at Paris on January 2. There will bea 
fortnight then left for the Allies to 
agree upon some programme. 

“England,” Bonar Law declared, “is 
prepared to reconsider the question of 
cancellation of debts if such cancella- 
tion would insure a settlement satisfac- 
tory to the British Government.” The 
British Prime Minister briefly outlined 
the kind of settlement he desired—a 
moratorium sufficient for Germany to 
re-establish her finances and _ credit 
and stabilize the mark, no military ac- 
tion of any character by the French and 
a reduction of the indemnity to between 
30,000,000,000 and 40,000,000,000 gold 
marks. 

At Lausanne, Lord Curzon, speak- 
ing for the allied powers, laid 
before the Turks and Russians the de- 
cision that not only must the Turkish 
Straits be free to merchantmen of all 
nations, but to warships under all flags 
as well, and that the shores of the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosporus must be 
demilitarized, under international con- 














‘ trol. The Allies, however, accept the 


limitation that no one power shall at 
any time send into the Black Sea naval 
forces in excess of those of the Black 
Sea power with the strongest navy. 
These terms, the spokesman for the 
Turks accepted in general. While there 
is little doubt that they intend finally 
to accept the allied plan, it is apparent 
that they will bargain on every item. 


England—The persistent advance in 
sterling, carrying it to above $4.70, the 
highest point since the spring of 1919, 
was generally interpreted as reflecting 
the strength of the British trade posi- 
tion and the upward revision of Great 
Britain’s international credit rating. Her 
payment of $100,000,000 within a period 
of six months on her external debt is 
cited as an example of her strong posi- 
tion. 

Since last April, it was announced in 
the House of Commons, $30,500,000 of 
the principal of Great Britain’s debt to 
the United States was paid, in addition 
to $101,500,000, mainly for interest. 

Having passed both houses of Parlia- 
ment, the legislation setting up the Irish 
Free State as a Dominion of the British 
Empire, received the royal sanction and 
immediately became a law. Timothy 
Healy was appointed as first Governor- 
General of the new Dominion. 

At the end of October the percentage 
of unemployment to total British trade 
union membership was 14.1 per cent., 
which was the lowest since February, 
1921. 


France—Discussion of the Reparation 
problem overshadows everything else in 
French financial circles. It is fully rec- 
ognized that Bonar Law seems much 
more desirous than was Lloyd George 
to give satisfaction to France and, on 
the other hand, it is believed that Mus- 
solini will maintain a viewpoint closely 


approaching that of France. Notwith- 
standing these facts, those well inform- 
ed do not disguise their belief that con- 
siderable difficulty may arise in finding 
a positive basis of agreement. 


The largest wine harvest in nearly fifty 
years has been registered in France in 
1922. The yield is 68,000,000 hectolitres, 
the greatest wine production since 1875, 

The French Treasury obtained a fresh 
advance of 300,000,000 francs from the 
Bank of France a consequence of heavy 
commitments for public payments 
which have to be faced this present 
season. At the same time, the circula- 
tion was increased by 270,000,000 francs. 

France’s costly wartime governmental 
merchant marine is soon to be disposed 
of, the Under Secretary of the Merchant 
Marine told the Senate prior to its rati- 
fication of a plan for the disposal of the 
fleet. The books will be closed, he said, 
with a deficit of 1,000,000,000 francs. 


Germany—A trillion paper marks by 
December 31 is the prospect held out 
by the German money presses, whose 
latest spurt has resulted in an addition 
of 110,300,000,000 marks to the nation’s 
already swollen paper circulation. The 
raise in the Reichbank discount rate to 
10 per cent, failed to check the strain 
on the bank for business credits. Within 
a fortnight after the raise the amount 
of short-time commercial paper dis- 
counted was up 70 per cent. to over 
200,000,000,000 marks. Another raise, to 
12 per cent. or higher, is now looked 
for. Money rates continue high. Nom- 
inally, money is 8% per cent. to 10 per 
cent. on security of Treasury bills and 
11 per cent. on stock collateral, but the 
real rates, including a variety of com- 
missions and fees, continue to rule as 
high as 20 per cent. 

Chancellor Cuno is showing no haste 
to present a plan for economic reforms. 
He holds that the pledge to raise a do- 
mestic loan, which Wirth gave in his 
note to the Reparation Commission of 
November 13, is contingent on the 
granting both of a reparation mora- 
torium and of a foreign loan. 

There is wide discussion of the in- 
creasing efficiency of German labor. In 
the potash industry, for example, pro- 
duction per man per shift in 1913 was 
24.7 double centimers, in 1919 only 16.8, 
and 26.7 in 1922. 


Official reports show that wages of _ 


unskilled labor have almost caught up 
with the pay of skilled workers. In 
State undertakings, wages of skilled 
manual workers have risen 162 times 
since 1913, whereas unskilled labor’s 
wages have increased 263 times. The 
average monthly wage of skilled work- 
ers is now 28,704 marks, while unskilled 
labor draws 27,040 marks. Converted 
into gold values, even the highest 
skilled wage in this kind of employ- 
ment is less than $1 per week. 


Russia—A plan which is likely to have 
a marked effect on the trade relations 
of Russia with the rest of the world 
provides for amalgamation of the Su- 
preme Council on National Economy, the 
Foreign Trade Monopoly Bureau and 
the Bureau of International Trade into 
one office, which would then correspond 
to the Ministry of Commerce in other 
countries, 
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Investors’ Book of Booklets 
Department 


(Continued from page 334) 
developments. Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
60 Wall Street, New York City. 

Management—Suggests a solution to 
the problems of construction, operation 
and finance of public utilities. A. E. 
Pitkin & Co., 141 Broadway, New York 
City. 

The Investment Reference—An inter- 
esting booklet thoroughly covering 
thrift and proper investment. Hart- 
shorne & Battelle, 25 Broad Street, New 
York City. 

Safety and 10 Per Cent.—A booklet 
describing a bond combining a yield of 
10 per cent. with safety. Issued by 
Clarence Hodson & Co. Inc. 135 
Broadway, New York City. 


The Investor’s Pocket Manual—Con- 
tains a wealth of information on the 
New York Stock Exchange bond and 
stock listings, their amounts, dates, 
price fluctuations and many other points. 
A valuable booklet for every investor. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 18 Broad Street, 
New York City. 


Prominent Public Utilities—A listing 
and description of several public util- 
ities, together with two charts, showing 
the rise and fali of commodity prices 
and how they govern bonds now and 
how they governed bonds during the 
Civil War and until 1878. A. B. Leach 
& Co., Inc., 62 Cedar St., New York 
City. 

Standard Oil Issues—A circular de- 
voted to oil stocks and their range of 
market from 1915 to 1922. Carl H. 
Pforzheimer & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York City. 


Creating Good Investments—How real 
estate mortgage bonds are created, safe- 
guarded and secured by first mortgages 
on income-producing buildings in 
Southern cities. G. L. Miller & Co., 
30 East 42nd St., New York City. 


Securities—An eight-page leaflet cov- 
ering U. S. Government and Federal 
Land and Bank bonds, short term se- 
curities, public utility, municipal, railroad 
and industrial bonds. The National 
City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York 
City. 

Monthly Survey—A booklet on indus- 
trial life. The December issue contains 
articles of interest from the stock, bond 
and grain markets together with a com- 
plete summary of the world’s political 
and financial news. A copy will be sent 
upon request to Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch, members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 111 Broadway, New York City. 


TOMORROW'S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


We give the short moves, as well 
as ¢t major swings. You ore 
never “Hung Up” with stocks. 
Trial Subscription for One Meath 
Costs $15.00 
Sample letter on request 
Wall Street Advisory Service 


6 Church Street New Yerk 
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500 Pages—50 Illustrations— 
Handsomely Bound—Attractively 
Printed—A welcome addition to any library. 








B. C. Forbes, author of “Men Who Are Making America”, 
has made a reputation as a man who can get closer to big men 
of the country than any other living writer. He has a knack 

‘of getting under a man’s skin, and his gentle art of persuasion 
leads even the most silent and modest of our American men into 
making interesting confessions. The reader is taken behind 
the scenes and into the intimate confidence of those who are 
to-day at the head of American affairs. 


Why is it that some men are so successful and others never 
seem to get anywhere? B.C. Forbes made up his mind that 
he would know the “reason why”. He went to the successful 
men themselves to find out and to study just what stuff they are 
made of. What Mr. Forbes wanted to know, what he managed 
to learn, and what he tells us in plain language, is what may be 
called the fundamental make-up of a successful man, the qualities 
of mind that made a John D. Rockefeller, a Chas. M. Schwab 
or a Thos. E. Wilson, rise from the ranks of obscure workers to 
leadership; also the methods and the principles by which they 
were guided. 


Men Who Are Making America 


By B. C. FORBES 


Altogether, Mr. Forbes describes in this book the personality, the 
methods, the trials, and also the triumphs, of fifty of America’s most 
prominent business men. 


You can learn the great and basic laws of success from those who have 
achieved it most. They will tell you the policies they adopted and fol- 
lowed in making their fortunes; they will show you how to handle men 
and how to put through big deals, and they will aid you in building 
your own fortune through applying their principles to your life and work. 


Each one can find in this book a wealth of useful lessons on the most 
important subject of what makes for success in life and business. “Men 
Who Are Making America” is one of the most valuable contributions to 
the practical literature of success and efficiency. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


MAIL the Coupon Below! We will send you “Men Who Are Making 
America” on approval for five days. At the end of that time you can 
either return this book or remit $3.00 as payment in full. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of “Men Who Are Making America”, by B. C. Forbes. 
I will either return it to you, within five days after receiving it, or I will 
remit $3.00 as payment in full. 


Name 
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A Rare Malady 


One day a travelling salesman was oc- 
cupying a seat on the train with an old 
farmer. The old man proved to be a 
very talkative companion, but finally he 
fell asleep, his head lying back on the 
seat, and mouth wide open. 

The salesman had in his pocket some 
quinine capsules which had been given 
him by his wife as a preventive of 
colds and coughs. One of these he care- 
fully opened and sifted the contents on 
the tongue of his sleeping companion, 

In a few moments the old farmer 
awoke with a cough and splutter, and 
with a frightened look he exclaimed, 
“T’m sure a goner.” 

“Why, what seems to be the trouble?” 
the salesman inquired, appearing very 
much concerned. 

“Well, I dunno jest zactly, but I be- 
lieve I’ve busted my gall.”—$5 prize to 
J. H. Inman, Knox City, Mo. 


* * * 


What Happened 


“T thought you said young Blanchard 
was a good man. I don’t see him around 
your office.” 

“I said he was fired with zeal and 
energy.”—$1 prize to W. S. Mays, 221 
Elm St., Findley, Ohio. 


* * * 


Home With “Honey” 


She left her hubby alone in their 
room at the hotel while she did some 
shopping. She returned. The many 
doors and numbers confused her. But 
she soon decided which was her room. 
She knocked and called: “I’m _ back, 
honey—let me in!” No answer. “Honey, 
honey—let me in!” she called again, 
knocking harder. “Honey, it’s me— 
please, honey!” Brief silence, then a 
man’s voice, cold and full of dignity, 
came from the other side of the door: 
“Madam, this is not a beehive; it’s a 
bathroom.”—$1 prize to J. William Lee, 
1032 Fillmore St., Frankford, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
* * * 
Sad But True 
“Johnny,” said the teacher, “if ccal is 


selling at $14 a ton and you pay the 
dealer $65, how many tons will be bring 
you?” 


“A little over three tons, ma’am,” said 
Johnny promptly. ; 

“Why, Johnny, that’s not right,” said 
the teacher. 

“No, ma’am, I know it ain’t right,” said 


Johnny, “but they all do it.” 
* * * 


Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 
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This Chart, which 
forms an important 
part of our Bulletin 
and Guide, gives the 
investment position, 
weekly, of the leading 
corporations whose 
shares are held by 


the public. 





Announcing 


A NEW INVESTMENT SERVICE 


In answer to an insistent demand on the part of subscribers, who know our Service 
through our OPINION REPORTS on securities, we announce a complete, compre- 


hensive and highly developed Weekly Investment Service. 


This Service is com- 


posed of a Weekly Bulletin and Guide plus personal, individual attention from 
members of our staff to your personal and individual securities problems. 


THE BULLETIN 


1. We will send you a bulletin every Friday which 
includes security prices as of Thursday’s close of 
the market. 

2. This Bulletin will tell you everything that is 
going on in the market, both on the surface and 
underneath. The trend of the market and of sc- 
curities; the factors that have had, or will have, 
an influential effect on security prices and values. 
will be definitely set forth with our OPINION of 
what these things mean to you. 

3. New developments in the market will be dis- 
cussed. No matter where the news “breaks,” here 
or abroad, or within the Company itself, you will 
be informed of it and its significance. 

4. Specific recommendations will be made for in- 
vestment of various amounts of capital. Definite 
securities will be recommended each week and our 
reasons for recommending them will be given. 


OUR OPINION REPORTS 


This is the unique and personal feature of 
our Weekly Investment Service. These 
OPINION REPORTS are personal, confi- 
dential letters to you, dealing only with your 
individual problems as you bring them up. 
All problems, all securities, and all questions 
receive confidential and individual attention 
from our staff, and are answered in accord- 
ance with your desires, requirements and 
position. 

You are entitled to call on us for OPINION 
REPORTS on any twelve securities at any 
time within a year. We will thus help you 
solve your personal problems, as an indi- 
vidual investor. 


Full details may be had without obligation 
by filling in and mailing Coupon below. 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE, 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Send me full details about your new Weekly Investment Service. This, with no obligation whatever to me. 
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NEXT YEAR'S 


INCOME TAX 
need not worry you 






“A Tower oR, if you arrange NOW with 
— am" the Customers’ Securities 
Department of the Bankers 
Trust Company to take care 
of your securities. 









Part of our service in this Depart- 



















curities, not only will the income 
therefrom be collected and held sub- 


ject to your order, but, if you desire, 
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